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The President’s Note to Japan and 
Russia, and the Prospect of Peace. 


On June 8 the following dispatch was sent by 
President Roosevelt, through diplomatic channels, to 
the Japanese and Russian governments : 


“The President feels that the time has come when in 
the interest of all mankind he must endeavor to see if it 
is not possible to bring to an end the terrible and lament- 
able conflict now being waged. With both Russia and 
Japan the United States has inherited ties of friendship 
and goodwill. It hopes for the prosperity and welfare 
of each, and it feels that the progress of the world is set 
back by the war between these two great nations. 

“The President accordingly urges the Russian and 
Japanese governments, not only for their own sakes, but 
in the interest of the whole civilized world, to open 
direct negotiations for peace with one another. 

“The President suggests that these peace negotiations 
be conducted directly and exclusively between the bel- 
ligerents; in other words, that there may be a meeting 
of Russian and Japanese plenipotentiaries or delegates 
without any intermediary, in order to see if it is not 
possible for these representatives of the powers to agree 
to terms of peace. 

“The President earnestly asks that the (Russian) 
(Japanese) government do now agree to such a meeting 
and is asking the (Japanese) (Russian) government like- 
wise to agree. While the President does not feel that 
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any intermediary should be called in in respect to the 
peace negotiations themselves, he is entirely willing to 
do what he properly can if the two powers concerned 
feel that his services will be of aid in arranging the pre- 
liminaries as to the time and place of meeting. 

“But, if even these preliminaries can be arranged 
directly between the two powers, or in any other way, 
the President will be glad, as his sole purpose is to bring 
about a meeting, which the whole civilized world will 
pray may result in peace.” 


It is an immense relief to the civilized world that 
the end of * the terrible and lamentable conflict ” now 
seems to be in sight. The President’s course has the 
heartiest approval of all our citizens without regard 
to party, though a few have suggested that it was due 
to simple impulse and boldness on his part. It was, 
to our thinking, one of the wisest and timeliest public 
acts which he has done. It is well known to many 
that for a whole year he and Mr. Hay had been 
watching for a favorable moment to offer good offices 
to try to end the conflict. Before the sea battle they 
were on the point of making a supreme effort to secure 
the joint action of all the important powers in an 
attempt at mediation. 

The President’s note, perfectly diplomatic as it 
was, was most direct and powerful, and also noble in 
spirit. It voiced the ery of the civilized world for 
the end of the war, and that is wherein much of its 
power lay. History has no record of any such general 
public insistence upon the termination of a war as 
has been witnessed in the case of this one. The 
President knew this and spoke for us all. 

Contrary to the expectations of most of the Euro- 
pean powers, Russia and Japan accepted the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and agreed at once to follow the 
course indicated. They have since named each two 
eminent statesmen as peace commissioners, and will, 
as the President urged, negotiate directly instead of 
through some intermediary. The commissioners will 
meet in Washington early in August and then proba- 
bly go, for their actual work, to some New England 
summer resort. 

Though no armistice has yet been declared, it does 
not seem probable, in the present state of the pro- 
ceedings, that the two great armies in Manchuria will 
again come to battle. There has been some skirmish 
fighting, but nothing general. The peace commis- 
sioners will probably reach an agreement in a com- 
paratively short time, though their task is far from 
an easy one, notwithstanding the fact that it is under- 
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stood that Japan’s demands upon Russia for indemnity 
will not be excessive, considering all the circumstances. 
At any rate, we shall all hope and pray, as the Presi- 
dent does, that their meeting and deliberations “ may 
result in peace,” and peace upon such conditions as 
will break the sword forever between them and not 
simply sheathe it. 


The Great Naval Battle. 


As we went to press last month the great naval 
battle in the Sea of Japan had just been fought, re- 
sulting in the defeat and almost total destruction of 
the Russian fleet. It was a swift and terrible affair. 
One can imagine all the demons of the deep coming 
to the surface and shouting in high glee to see ship 
after ship struck and smashed and set on fire, and 
then go plunging, — hissing, roaring and moaning,— 
to the bottom of the sea, carrying down, in the case 
of several vessels, the entire body of men on board. 

For a wooden man, without conscience or heart,— 
if there be such a man anywhere in the world, — it 
was great sport to watch the meeting of the fleets, 
the masterly skill with which Admiral Togo entrapped 
and surrounded and then proceeded to crush like egg- 
shells the craft of the Russian admiral who had come, 
courageously and with no small display of skill and 
force, all the way from the Baltic to treat the Japanese 
fleet in the same way if possible. 

And it was, as is usual when great battles are 


fought, just this wooden, mechanical side of the affair 


which men saw and talked of and cabled about and 
commented on in the press, — and enjoyed. The re- 
flexions of the average paper and of the average man 
about the battle took, apparently, no more account of 
the men, the living human beings in its mad swirl, 
than if they had not existed at all, or had been only 
so many chessmen to be moved or wooden pins to be 
knocked down and sent flying in every direction. 
The conflict was viewed simply, or largely, as a feat 
of intellectual strength, skill and manwuvring. 

Nobody denies that from this point of view, taken 
by itself, there was much that was striking, even fas- 
cinating, about the battle, as there is about every dis- 
play of intellectual power, especially when in coiper- 
ation with the enormous material energy of things, 
of which science has put man in control. 

But nobody has a right to look at a battle from 
this point of view, when there in the midst of the 
inferno of the thing thousands of men are horribly 
mangling and killing each other. To do so is to 
divest oneself of one’s human nature, and to dishonor 
all men. Men are not chessboard pieces or bowling 
pins; they are men with men’s rights and high pos- 
sibilities and capacities of suffering and of happiness 
in them. That is what makes a battle, fought with 


no matter what skill and bravery and in behalf of 
whatever cause, the infernal thing that it is, the in- 
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fernal thing which no amount of “civilizing” can 
ever change. Every one of the Russian soldiers 
shelled into fragments in this battle or sent to the 
bottom of the sea, every one of the Japanese men 
killed or wounded was some father’s pride, some 
woman’s son, some woman’s husband or brother. 
When the wires reported that women passing through 
the halls of the Russian admiralty burst into sobs or 
fainted away when they saw that some particular 
ship had been sunk, they revealed something of the 
awful heart-tragedy accompanying the battle, and 
every battle. That heart-tragedy is what ought 
always to be regarded by those who are attempting 
to interpret the meaning of a war— the killing of 
souls. 

We have said that, apparently, the battle was viewed 
by the average man and newspaper as a purely me- 
chanical affair. We are convinced, however, that 
below the surface the case was very different. The 
imagination of good men —and there are multitudes 
of them —could not refrain from dealing with the 
personal side of the terrible scene. As the war has 
been so universally regretted, so the anguish produced 
by this naval battle, with its wholesale swallowing 
up of men, has been deep and keen. This would 
have been loudly expressed, but for fear of the charge 
of sentimentalism,— which many people fear worse 
than they do wholesale bloodshed. The world is 
growing rapidly more humane and tender. It cares 
for its unfortunate in an altogether new and most 
generous way ; and it cannot long tolerate that which 
voluntarily produces misfortune on a colossal scale. 
Such events as that of the Japanese sea fight are seen 
and felt to be entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
and temper of the time. There is no longer any place 
for them in our modern world. They are a distinct 
public disgrace, and felt to be so; and the tender, 
suffering heart of the world will ere long make a final 
and complete end of them. 


The Scandinavian Situation. 


John Frederick Hanson, of Portland, Ore., a Norweg- 
ian by birth, who has spent most of his mature life in this 
country, except a few years devoted to religious labor in 
his native land, sends us a communication about the 
Swedish-Norwegian situation, in which he ventures the 
prophecy that “‘ Norway’s claim to independent action 
will in time become apparent and commend itself to the 
good judgment of other nations. “The people of Nor- 
way,” he says, “are a unit in their contention for their 
constitutional rights. All political party lines have dis- 
appeared for the time.” 

He gives several reasons for believing that the crisis 
will pass without war. The first is the organized peace 
work that has been carried on for ten years by the peace 
societies of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Every other 
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year they have held a great representative Scandinavian 
peace convention, and have acted upon their respective 
governments in perfect harmony. Mr. Hanson does not 
overstate this influence of the peace organizations, for in 
no other countries have they been stronger and more 
aggressive than in the Scandinavian states. Not only 
the advanced and intelligent part of the population, but 
many of the leading legislators have been prominently 
identified with the movement. So have teachers, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, editors and economists. 

Mr. Hanson mentions the further fact that the labor 
organizations of the two countries have been in the habit 
of exchanging friendly greetings and thus promoting 
goodwill; and that the Socialist party of Sweden justifies 
Norway in her contention and discountenances any forci- 
ble intervention. We think the most significant occur- 
rences in connection with the action of Norway were the 
telegrams of the Swedish labor unions to the Norwegian 
unions declaring that they would refuse to take up arms 
against Norway, and the proclamation of the Social 
Democratic party, saying that the Swedish workingmen 
would go on strike all over the country if the Riksdag 
decided to fight Norway. Those are new notes in inter- 
national affairs, the meaning and force of which it is not 
hard to understand. 

Our correspondent also lays considerable stress on the 
attitude of “the sensible old King who sees no use in 
coércive measures, and counsels acquiescence in a peace- 
able solution as best for both countries.” 

It is hardly conceivable that two as enlightened kindred 
countries as Norway and Sweden should allow them- 
selves to be plunged into fratricidal war over the question 
of the foreign consulates, of tariffs, or even over that of 
the union, which has always been essentially voluntary, 
and during whose existence Norway has been entirely 
independent in all local affairs. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


We have spoken in the past months of the manner 
in which the Boston Peace Congress of October last 
and the Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis 
illustrate the recent extraordinary development and 
strength of the international peace movement. No 
less indicative of this remarkable growth was the 
Eleventh Annual Conference on international arbitra- 
tion held at Mohonk Lake a month ago. 

Those of us who were present at the first Mohonk 
Conference ten years ago could not help contrasting 
this last meeting with that early one. The people 
present this year were not essentially more repre- 
sentative in character, possibly not on the whole 
more eminent, but there were about five times as 
many of them, the number having risen from 65 to 
314. The Conference was therefore much more 
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widely representative of the various classes of our 
citizenship. 

In opening the Conference Mr. Smiley, who never 
seemed happier — or grander — in the work which he 
has undertaken in promotion of arbitration and peace 
among the nations, announced that of those who had 
accepted invitations twelve were judges of high posi- 
tions, five were diplomats, six were Congressmen and 
government officials, thirty were educators, twenty- 
seven were members of the bar, thirteen were editors 
and journalists, twenty-three were clergymen, and 
more than thirty were representatives of business 
organizations. 

Most of these actually attended the Conference ; 
among them Justice D. J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court; Judge Chester of the New York 
State Supreme Court; Judge Gray of the United 
States Circuit Court, who was Chairman of the Con- 
ference ; Chief Justice Moore of the Michigan Supreme 
Court; Ex-Chief Justice Stiness of Rhode Island ; 
Count de la Rocca and Dr. Jose de J. Paul, French 
and Venezuelan members of the Franco-Venezuelan 
Claims Commission; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, member 
of the Hague Court ; Governor Utter and Lieutenant- 
Governor Jackson of Rhode Island; Ex-President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins ; President Seelye of Smith; 
Ex-President George Washburn of Roberts College, 
Constantinople ; Dean Gregory of the lowa University 
Law School; Professor John B. Moore, of Columbia ; 
Professor P. V. N. Myers, the historian, of Cincinnati ; 
Walter S. Logan and Everett P. Wheeler, of the New 
York bar; John Murray Clark, of Toronto; Wm. C. 
Herron, of Cincinnati; Bliss Perry, editor of the 
Atlantic ; Dr. Abbott, of the Outlook ; Dr. Ward, of 
the Independent ; C. E. Kelsey, of the Youth's Com- 
panion ; E. J. Wheeler, of the Literary Digest ; Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, of Philadelphia; Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of New York; John Crosby Brown, of New 
York; George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia; A. B. 
Farquhar, of York, Pa., and E. R. L. Gould, of New 
York. 

Three members of the Hague Court were in attend- 
ance, two from the United States and one from 
Mexico. The whole Franco-Venezuela Claims Com- 
mission, which has been sitting in Vermont, was 
present, the Count de la Rocca and Dr. Paul men- 
tioned above, and Judge Plumly of Vermont, the 
umpire. It seemed interesting, to say the least, to 
have a whole arbitration tribunal, a “ real live one,” 
actually before your eyes. 

The Conference was especially strong in educators 
and business men, though the judges, lawyers and 
clergymen constituted equally as much of its work- 
ing force and weight. Two of the ablest addresses 
were given by educators, Professor John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia and Chancellor McCracken of 
New York. 

The session devoted to brief addresses by business 
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men was as interesting and impressive as it was 
unique. The business men had been asked to meet 
and make up a program for one evening. The result 
was that twenty-three or four men, representing as 
many different organizations, which had been invited 
by Mr. Smiley to send delegates, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, manufacturers’ associations, 
etc., spoke each four minutes or less, setting forth the 
demand of commerce and business for peace among 
the nations. 

Arbitration has never had more efficient support 
at Mohonk or war more emphatic condemnation than 
was given by these hard-headed, matter-of-fact men, 
who understand by experience what mischief quarrel- 
ing and fighting among the nations produces in the 
world of business, and through that in nearly all other 
spheres of human activity. It has, curiously enough, 
generally been clergymen and religious editors at 
Mohonk — shall we say elsewhere, too?— who have 
felt themselves called upon to defend war as a right- 
eous instrument, and to express the hope that we may 
not have too much peace ! 

More than eighty of the great business organiza- 
tions of the country, representing we do not know 
how many tens of thousands of men, have, through 
Mohonk’s intluence, been led to declare themselves 
in favor of the settlement of disputes between nations 
by arbitration. No more convincing sign than this 
has appeared of the early coming of the era of general 
peace throughout the world. If the associations of 
bankers and great money lenders would only now 
come forward and do their duty, as these other busi- 
ness organizations are doing, war would soon be 
starved out and have to move to some other sphere. 

The speaking at this Mohonk Conference was, as 
usual, from the nature of the gathering, quite un- 
even. Some of the speeches were as able as we have 
ever heard there. Some of those appearing for the 
first time did little more in their remarks than commit 
themselves to the Mohonk idea, — which is a great 
and useful thing, — and fill up their time with stories, 
most of which might with profit have been left at home. 
But the biggest sinners in this regard were not all 
among the newcomers. 

The Platform of the Conference, published below, 
sums up its general spirit and work as well as any 
such declaration can well do. In spirit the gathering 
was unusually enthusiastic and optimistic, the con- 
tagion of confidence and hopefulness manifesting it- 
self among the new members in an unusual degree. 
The action of the Senate on the arbitration treaties 
was deeply regretted by most of the members, but 
there was a general feeling that in spite of their 
failure the cause had made more than ordinary prog- 
ress during the year. The signing of thirty arbitra- 


tion treaties within eighteen months, more than half 
of which had actually gone into effect, was hailed 
with deep satisfaction as a revelation of the immense 
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momentum which the cause has taken on. But the 
Conference was decided in its judgment that the new 
conference soon to meet at The Hague ought to give 
us a much broader and better treaty than any of these 
five year agreements. The action of President Roose- 
velt in acceding to the request of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and issuing the call for a second Hague 
Conference was most heartily approved. 

Aside from its general work for arbitration and its 
reassertion of the desirableness of the creation of a 
regular congress of the nations for the discussion of 
international problems, the most important practical 
thing which the Conference did was the creation of a 
Committee of Educators, on the proposition of Ex- 
President D. C. Gilman, to try to secure general in- 
terest among undergraduates in colleges and univer- 
sities in the subject of arbitration. The Conference 
took great interest in the proposal and unanimously 
voted for the creation of the committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Ex-President Gilman, Ex- 
President Seth Low, Ex-President Andrew D. White, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley of 
Yale, President James B. Angell of Michigan, Presi- 
dent Wheeler of California, President Alderman of 
Virginia, and President Seelye of Smith. The Con- 
ference has had such conspicuous success in reaching 
and securing the interest of the business organiza- 
tions of the country, that there is no reason to doubt 
that the same success will attend its effort in this 
new and, if possible, even more important direction. 
This committee of great educators, by whom a circu- 
lar will be sent to all the colleges and universities, 
suggesting the observance by the undergraduates of an 
international arbitration day or some other suitable 
exercises during the year, ought easily to be able to 
bring the entire student body of the higher institu- 
tions quickly into active sympathy and codperation 
with Mohonk. This done, the cause will go forward 
by still greater leaps and bounds than heretofore, es- 
pecially now that the public schools, into which the 
movement has so hopefully entered, are sure within 
a year or two to be all in line. 

Mohonk has clearly become one of the very first 
agencies in the world in the advancement of the cause 
of arbitration and pacific world organization, and 
Mr. Smiley, whose generous and hospitable interest 
in the cause is as youthful, vigorous and untiring at 
76 as if he were a man of 40, has the undivided 
respect and growing honor of all who have had the 
privilege of sitting in the arbitration meetings for 
even a single glorious and inspiring session. 

ss coepsaneneiiilidiieiaeicaaiianstal 
Declaration of the Eleventh Lake 
Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration expresses its 
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gratification over the advance made in the cause of the 
pacific settlement of disputes between nations during 
the past year. Numerous special treaties of arbitration 
have been concluded and are now in force. The Hague 
convention commands increasing confidence among 
civilized peoples, its purpose and scope are better under- 
stood, its provisions have been resorted to with success 
in cases of great difficulty, as in the settlement of the 
North Sea incident, and we now have a confident assur- 
ance that the tribunal which it has established will be- 
come of increasing importance in maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

The interests that contribute to the promotion of 
the cause are ever broadening. Those of the wage 
earners are finding emphatic expression; commerce is 
keenly sensitive to disastrous interruptions by war, 
whether near or remote; the promoters of religion and 
philanthropy are alarmed at the hindrance of their work 
by every disturbance of international peace, and the 
sense of human brotherhood is increasingly felt and 
appreciated throughout the world. These signs of 
promise show that the long darkness of barbarism is 
passing away, and that the bright day of universal peace 
is dawning indeed. 

We are highly gratified with the efforts of President 
Roosevelt in promoting the cause of international peace 
and justice, and we rejoice in his call for a second con- 
ference at The Hague. We confidently expect that any 
questions of international law that are now vague or un- 
determined will there find wise solution. We also hope 
that the conference will frame a general treaty of arbi- 
tration that may more effectively meet the requirements 
of the situation than any special treaties yet proposed 
have done, and we shall be gratified if the indefinite and 
elastic exceptions of matters of “national honor” and of 
“ vital interests” shall be substantially modified. 

We earnestly hope that if such a treaty is proposed, 
the treaty-making authorities of our government will 
speedily effect its enactment for this country. We view 
the treaty now in force between the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and The Netherlands to submit all their differ- 
ences to arbitration as presenting the ideal toward 
which we are moving. 

The evolution of the movement for universal peace 
clearly points to the early establishment of an interna- 
tional parliament, with at least advisory powers, as a 
necessary agency in its fulfillment, and we renew our 
declarations of last year in reference to this. We feel 
that it is not now expedient for this conference to pass 
any judgment upon the plans of organization of such 
parliament beyond the necessity for the representation 
of all civilized nations therein. 

We heartily commend the work of the interparlia- 


mentary union, and rejoice in the zeal and efliciency of 
the American group of its membership. We rejoice 
that some strength has been given to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration by the fact that no country has ever 
yet repudiated an arbitral award. We believe that the 
decrees of the international court will be best enforced 
by the power of public sentiment and by the fear of the 
loss of world respect on the part of any nation against 
whom an award may be made. The formation of public 
opinion is an important means for the promotion of 
every good cause, and we desire to encourage all agen- 
cies that will further the interests of international arbi- 
tration. 

Especially do we commend the awakening of the 
students of our universities and colleges in this import- 
ant matter, as well as the instruction of all the children 


in our schools. 
<< »- 


Editorial Notes. 
It is now certain that a large delegation 


Setegetes from the United States will attend the 


to Lucerne. z 
fourteenth International Peace Congress 


at Lucerne, which opens on the 19th of September. The 
American Peace Society’s delegation already numbers 
seventeen, and several more will be added to it. Other 
organizations which have already chosen delegates are 
the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, the Cincinnati Peace 
Society, the Philadelphia Universal Peace Union, and 
the New York Friends Yearly Meeting. [Besides these, 
a considerable number of individuals are going on their 
own account, and other organizations are planning to 
send representatives. The number of delegates now 
assured is between thirty and forty, and we very much 
hope that a body of a hundred will finally be made up. 
The trip can be made at a minimum cost of $250, or by 
second class, which is now excellent on many of the 
lines, at $200 or less. As the delegates are to sail by 
different routes and at different times, it will not be 
practicable to secure reduction of rates. Where return 
tickets are taken by the same line as the outward passage, 
ten per cent. reduction is given on the return fare. The 
Red Star Line to Antwerp, the-Ilolland-American Line 
to Boulogne, or the French Line to Havre are good lines 
by which to go from New York. The Congress gives 
promise of being an imposing demonstration in behalf 
of the peace of the world, and all who can possibly do 
so, even if it requires sacrifice, ought to plan to go. 





An important Peace Conference was 

An Intercollegiate 1,4) at Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
Peace Conference. si? 

on the 22d and 23d of June. It was 


participated in by representatives of several of the col- 
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leges of the Middle West which are under the manage- 
ment of the religious bodies which hold the principles 
of peace as an essential part of their religious faith. 
The organization of the Conference was due to the 
initiation of President Byers of Goshen College, who 
felt that some of these Christian bodies ought to take a 
more active interest in the practical movement for peace 
among the nations than they have hitherto done. The 
principal speakers were Professors Russell and Hodgin 
of Earlham College, Dr. Wm. L. Pearson of Penn 
College, President Noah C. Hirschy of Bluffton College, 
Prof. J. Allen Miller of Ashland College, Prof. C. 
Henry Smith of Goshen College, Professor Swigart of 
Juniata College and Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, who gave the address 
on the opening evening to a fine audience, a number of 
the leading men of the city being present. Dr. True- 
blood also gave the Goshen College Commencement 
address on the previous day, and on the evening of the 
23d spoke to a large and intelligent audience in the 
Mennonite Church at Berne, Indiana. 





Brevities. 


P Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court is to have an article in the Christian Endeavor 
World for July 6 on “The Second Hague Conference : 
What it may be Expected to Accomplish.” 


; The July number of the Free Trade Broadside 
(6 Beacon Street, Boston) is devoted chietly to the ques- 
tion of war and tariffs, and contains a number of brief, 
pithy paragraphs well worth the careful reading of those 
interested to know all the aspects of the question of 
peace and war. 


Steps were taken at the recent Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference for the formation of an American Inter- 
national Law Society. The Society will publish a 
journal such as does not now exist in English, and will 
devote itself to promoting in this country what the 
International Law Association, founded in 1873, has 
since been promoting, the improvement and_ better 
statement of international law. 

The peace commissioners appointed by Russia and 
Japan to negotiate with a view to ending the war are: 
Baron de Rosen, the newly appointed Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the U nited States, Count Mouravieff, the Russian 
Ambassador to Italy, Baron Komura, Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Kogoro Takahira, Japanese 
Minister to the United States. They are all very able 
men with wide knowledge of world affairs. 


We publish in this number a very scholarly article 
by Robert Stein of Washington on the problem of Franco- 
German Reconciliation. No better argument, from his 
point of view, that of an alliance to enforce peace, could 

ry bd . . 
probably be made. The point of view is not, however, 
entirely our own, and we may have something to say on 
the subject in another issue. 


Ex-Ambassador White’s Letter to the 
Mohonk Conference. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, former United States ambas- 
sador to Germany, who was announced as one of the 
speakers at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
was unable to be present, but sent the following letter: 


Greatly to my regret I am unable to be present at the 
approaching Lake Mohonk Conference, but trust you 
will allow me to make one or two suggestions by letter, 
which I had intended to discuss orally. 

As regards the main service to be rendered in relation 
to the work done by the International Peace Conference 
at The Hague in 1899, this service, in my judgment, is 
to promote in every way the growth of a public opinion 
favoring and even demanding the use of the arbitration 
tribunal on every possible occasion. So far, I rejoice to 
say, the United States, under the Administrations of 
both Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt, have shown 
themselves thoroughly appreciative of this new interna- 
tional court, and ready to use it on every suitable occa- 
sion. ; 

Information should be scattered broadcast that the 
Ilague Conference has also provided subsidiary arrange- 
ments for the purpose of promoting peace — namely, a 
more practical system of tendering “good offices,” a 
system of “seconding powers,” and a system of com- 
missions of inquiry — the purpose of each of these three 
systems being to give time for passions to cool and for 
right reason to resume the sway in any country which 
has serious differences with any other. Closely con- 
nected with this, I would suggest the importance of 
steady work among publicists in developing lines of 
reasoning which may cause the Senate of the United 
States to seek most earnestly some way out of the 
policy recently adopted by it —a policy which seems, 
in its present form, almost to render futile the whole 
arbitration system. 

Let me say here, while there is a strong probability 
that at some future time obligatory arbitration in regard 
to a considerable number of questions of importance 
may be brought about, no nation represented at The 
Ilague in the past or likely to be represented there in 
the future will ever adopt universal obligatory arbitra- 
tion on all questions. I may add, still further, that, in 
my opinion, it is undesirable that such compulsory or 
obligatory arbitration be adopted, even if it were pos- 
sible. To say nothing of other reasons for this opinion, 
there is one which must appeal to every thinking friend 
of peace, namely, the fact that obligatory (compulsory) 
arbitration, if it be intended for anything more than a 
delusion and a snare, means the establishment of greater 
standing armies than any of those from which the world 
is now suffering. It is almost impossible to conceive 
armies large enough to enforce the decisions of any in- 
ternational tribunal between such powers as Russia and 
Japan, between France and Germany, and between the 
United States and one or more of the great European or 
Asiatic powers, should questions involving religious, 
political and strongly national feelings arise between 
them. 

And finally, as to one point on which many people 
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have supposed that the Hague Conference of 1899 made 
a fiasco, namely, as regards a limitation of the arma- 
ments of the great nations, the simple fact is that 
Russia, ‘in putting the subject forward as she did, 
omitted to make any adequate preliminary studies. 
Even to initiate such a discussion, a great mass of 
statistics, intricate mathematical calculations and a vast 
deal of close thinking will be requisite. The great 
committee to which the matter was referred did their 
best in the absence of such bases for discussion, but all 
in vain. 

The United States will probably in any future confer- 
ence, as in that of 1899, abstain from taking part in the 
discussion, since the limitation in the size of armies con- 
cerns Europe entirely and not ourselves, the American 
system requiring armaments on a scale much smaller 
than that usual in Europe. 


Anglo-Franco-German Alliance — A 
Guarantee of Peace. 
A Suggestion to Mr. Carnegie. 


BY ROBERT STEIN. 

“More and more,” says Mr. Carnegie in his letter to 
the Boston Peace Congress, “my thoughts turn upon 
the next possible and necessary step forward to an agree- 
ment by certain powers to prevent appeals to war by 
civilized nations. 

“ Suppose, for instance, that Britain, France, Germany 
and America, with such other minor states as would cer- 
tainly join them, were to take that position, prepared to 
enforce peaceful settlement, war would at one fell swoop 
be banished from the earth.” 

This is precisely the way in which the cause of peace 
has for the most part advanced. The devil was driven 
out by Beelzebub, chief of devils. Some one wielding 
the big stick found himself compelled by self-interest to 
keep the little fellows quiet. It was so with the famous 
pax Romana ; it is so with the pax Britannica which 
reigns in India. Universal peace will most likely come 
about in the same way — by the predominance of one 
power. The valiant son of Count Tolstoy thinks (or 
thought) that this event is not far off. Let Russia ab- 
sorb China and Persia, and the globe will enjoy a pax 
Rossica. 

However, this would be paying rather dear for our 
whistle. Otto Ammon’s classic work “ Die Gesellschafts- 
ordnung und ihre natiirlichen Grundlagen ” is essentially 
an elaboration of the thesis that in a healthy society the 
control belongs by right to the cultured element. If 
humanity is to remain in a healthy condition, the cul- 
tured nations must be in control. This is Mr. Carnegie’s 
idea. He would entrust the police force of the globe, 
not to the most despotic and least civilized, but to the 
freest, most enlightened and best-intentioned among the 
powers — those in whose hands the interests of humanity 
would be safest. To a pax Rossica he prefers a pax 
Celto- Germanica. 

The press, commenting on his letter, pointed out that 
nations are not likely to unite solely for the somewhat 
idealistic purpose of enforcing peace, their only object 
being, as a rule, to add to their own security and power. 
Hence America need not at first be considered. She 
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feels no need of additional security or power, and hence 
will not enter into “entangling alliances,” 

But while America can afford to stand alone, neither 
Britain nor France nor Germany can afford to stand 
alone. Their solicitude about their future security and 
power is proved by the alliances which all three have 
contracted. Now in seeking the strength which comes 
from union, one would think that each nation would 
strive to unite with some nation most nearly like itself in 
culture, and pursuing most nearly the same ideals. If 
“ birds of a feather flock together,” if man is a “ rational 
animal,” it is really surprising that Britain, France and 
Germany have not been allied long ago, nay, that their 
present alliances are mainly designed to check each other, 
with the result of weakening the power of civilization 
and correspondingly increasing the power of barbarism. 
This is enough to make every civilized angel weep. 
The names of these three nations are so constantly pro- 
nounced together, as synonymous with “the civilized 
world,” that they might as well be hyphenated. There 
have been many triple alliances less well sorted. The 
era of unrestricted competition is everywhere passing 
into the era of trusts. What more natural than that 
the three keenest competitors for power, each claiming 
to be the champion of civilization, should form a 7rus¢ 
of Civilization, enjoying a monopoly of power and an 
absolute guarantee of security! Instead of checking, 
they would then have every reason to promote each 
other’s growth. The smaller nations of Europe would 
instantly reinforce the alliance of the Three Great Free 
and Cultured Nations, not indeed as formal members of 
it — for the alliance could hardly be more than triple 
without becoming unwieldy — but yet virtually, by their 
mere existence. In brief, the Federation of Free Europe 
is assured the moment a nucleus of sufficient attraction is 
created, and no other nucleus seems conceivable than the 
Trinity of Germany, Britain and France, So closely 
akin are these three elements that their fusion would at 
once be recognized as indissoluble. And from such an 
alliance the United States would not long hold aloof. 

GERMANY MUST TAKE THE INITIATIVE. 

Germany, having most cause to be solicitous about the 
future, Ought to be most interested in an arrangement 
which would make it profitable for Britain and France 
to favor, instead of checking her expansion. Her present 
oversea domain of a little more than a million square 
miles being practically unfit for white settlement, her 
surplus population will continue to pour into foreign 
lands, constantly weakening the mother country, con- 
stantly reinforcing her competitors. The result must be 
her gradual descent to the rank of a minor power. She 
feels, therefore, that all interests must be subordinated 
to the paramount necessity of acquiring colonies of settle- 
ment without delay, and if she can acquire them only 
through alliance with Britain and France, it is reason- 
able to suppose that she will be willing to make almost 
any sacrifice in order to gain that alliance. 

Now unless Germany intends to annex the moon or to 
dry up part of the ocean bed, there are only two regions 
left for colonization: (1) Mesopotamia, (2) Mongolia and 
East Turkestan. The latter region is outside the scope 
of this paper. Mesopotamia, on the other hand, is ripe 
for discussion, because Germany’s thoughts are clearly 
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bent in that direction, and because of the chronic Arme.- 
nian atrocity. If the peculiar government at Constanti- 
nople is to “be prevented from executing its plan to end 
the Armenian question by exterminating the Armenians, 
if the chronic warfare between that government and its 
subjects is to be stopped, it can only be by making the 
task profitable to one or more powers. The year in 
which Germany receives the assurance that it is safe for 
her to occupy Syria and Mesopotamia, that year will be 
the last of Turkish rule. 


RECONCILIATION WITH FRANCE A’ LIFE NECESSITY TO 
GERMANY. 


Now Germany cannot get an inch of Syria or Meso- 
potamia so long as Russia can prevent it, for Russia has 
long considered them as her own heritage. And [Russia 
can prevent it so long as France remains her ally. In 
other words, France, without firing a gun, simply by her 
silent support of Russia, can condemn Germany to slow 
degradation from the rank of a great power. And France 
can hardly do otherwise, for she would render herself 
ridiculous if she helped Germany to get colonies so long 
as Germany makes no concession to her. Nothing is 
more admired than the theory “ Return good for evil”; 
none are more despised than those who practice it. 
The conclusion is evident. If Germany wishes to re- 
main a great power she must reconcile France by an 
adequate concession. 

This would at once reverse the situation. The con- 
science of France is perpetually troubled, her pride 
humbled, to think that a government so diametrically 
opposed to her own, a government which strangles free- 
dom in Poland, Lithuania and Finland, which incites mas- 
sacres in its own land, which deliberately prevents the 
enlightenment of its own people, which declares that 
Armenia must be kept in a state of chronic atrocity, lest 
it become “ a second Bulgaria,” that is to say, lest it 
cease to afford a standing pretext for annexation, de- 
rives its power mainly from the support of a republic 
which stands for liberty, equality, fraternity. The Dual 
Alliance would vanish with its cause, the quarrel between 
Krance and Germany. Once reconciled, the two countries 
would be driven into alliance by their common desire to 
escape from their Russian vassalage. They could profit 
far more by coéperating with Britain than by opposing 
her, and Britain would be almost compelled to join them, 
for a counter alliance would be out of the question. A 
Sriendly Germany would be welcomed by Britain in 
Mesopotamia as the best possible bulwark against Russia, 
for Germany could maintain herself there only through 
Britain’s support and would thus be compelled to remain 
her firm ally. The Trust of Civilization (Avu/turbund, 
as the Germans would call it) seems in fact conceivable 
only on condition that the three powers eliminate before- 
hand, so far as possible, all subjects of discord, by divid- 
ing Turkey among themselves into spheres of interest, 
and pledging the whole power of the alliance to main- 
tain these spheres, as well as the present possessions of 
each. Nations always demand immediate and tangible 
results. 

THE KEY TO ALL LIES IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


At this point some good German patriots and lovers 
of peace will whisper: “For Heaven’s sake, don’t men- 


tion Alsace-Lorraine! Keep quiet about it for a few 
years and the French will forget it!” 

Forget it! Forget the most recent and most terrible 
event in their history, with a thousand reminders of it 
perpetually in sight; with souvenirs of [année terrible 
in every cottage? What sort of men do you suppose 
the French to be? 

The briefest inquiry suffices to show that, unless French 
sentiment on the Alsace-Lorraine question is satisfied, it 
is useless at present to talk of a Franco-German alliance. 
This means that Germany will never have colonies, for 
in twenty-five years the remaining colonizable lands will 
have their final masters. In brief, if Germany wishes to 
remain a great power, she must consent to a compromise 
on the Alsace-Lorraine question. 

The French have defined the nature of that compromise 
with their accustomed clearness. ‘ We cannot abandon 
the Alsace-Lorrainers so long as they are French at heart. 
Let them be allowed to determine their own nationality.” 

To this Germany would of course have no reason to 
object if she were sure that the verdict would turn out 
in her favor. This is not improbable. Alsace-Lorraine 
has been more prosperous, economically, under German 
than under French rule, and hearts are largely moved 
by the pocketbook. The Dreyfus scandal, the anti- 
clerical measures, the expulsion of an_ Alsatian priest 
from France as a “foreigner,” have largely estranged 
the Alsace-Lorrainers from France. Meantime the 
Kaiser neglects no opportunity to befriend the Church. 
The Alsatian Catholics would have to be blind if they 
turned from a pro-clerical to an anti-clerical govern- 
ment; and the Protestants are German in their sym- 
pathies almost to a man. A _ distinguished Alsatian 
assures the writer that in his village hardly a man would 
vote for France. The very fact that the legislature is all 
the time clamoring for autonomy proves that it has no 
thought of breaking away from Germany. A bill, with 
which the name of Deputy Spahn is immortally associated, 
was recently introduced in the Reichstag, by a group of 
Centrists, aiming to give to Alsace-Lorraine representa- 
tion in the Bundesrath. This indicates that the most 
powerful party in the Reichstag, the Catholics, more 
patriotic and enlightened than some of their revilers, are 
preparing to take the few remaining steps to give to 
Alsace-Lorraine perfect equality with the other German 
states, with an autonomous parliament and a prince of its 
own. Judging by Von Biilow’s reply, the Kaiser seems 
to be not unwilling to grant this demand. If this were 
done, the autonomous parliament would probably of its 
own accord vote for perpetual union with Germany. 
Being thus precluded, by her own principles, from main- 
taining any further claims, would France be ready for an 
alliance ? 

FRENCH-SPEAKING DISTRICTS TO BE RESTORED TO 

FRANCE, 


One more obstacle would remain, In the Philadelphia 
Peacemaker, February, 1890, the present writer pointed 
out that a portion of Alsace-Lorraine is French in lan- 
guage ; that, so long as this remains under German rule, 
ill-feeling must continue; while its restitution would al- 
most certainly accomplish the reconciliation. He returned 
to the subject, under the signature “ Pan-Aryan,” in the 
Review of Reviews, December, 1894, and in the Arena, 
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January, 1897. He discussed it again in the Anglo- 
American Magazine, April, 1899, in the Washington 
Post, January 17, 1904, the Washington Times, Febru- 
ary 28, 1904, and in L’Européen, June 30, 1904. The 
same idea was expressed by “Vir Paciticus” in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, January, 1896, by Dr. Heinrich 
Molenaar in L’Etranger (now Concordia) in 1898, and, 
in December, 1898, by Jules Lemaitre, who stated (in 
the Echo de Paris) that this proposition had been made 
to the French government by a German diplomat during 
the reign of Emperor Frederick. Dr. Molenaar has since 
founded the Franco-German League (Deutsch-franz- 
esische Liga, 5 Holzkirchnerstrasse, Munich) which aims 
to discuss this and other means of reconciliation. Its 
purposes were set forth by Dr. Molenaar in L’Européen, 
November 19, 1904, and in a lecture at Munich on Janu- 
ary 22, 1905, since published in pamphlet form. General 
A. von der Lippe (“ Andere Zeiten, andere Wege,” Ber- 
lin, Otto Salle, 1904), speaking of this League, says that 
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the restitution of Metz is out of the question now, but 
that the prospect of an alliance with France would change 
the situation completely. In Le Figaro, May 10, 1905, 
General von der Lippe proposes a Franco-German com- 
mercial alliance, and, in return for it, the restitution of 
Lorraine. Prof. Hans Delbriick, of the University of 
Berlin, member of the Reichstag and editor of the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, says (May, 1904): “The sacrifice 
(whereby to conciliate France and gain a colonial empire) 
has been discussed often enough: the restitution of Metz. 
In itself, especially if combined with the acquisition of 
Luxemburg, this would have been no serious sacrifice.” 
Another distinguished university professor writes: “If 
the French are willing to be our allies, they can not only 
have Metz, but with us rule the world.” Baron Roths- 
child used to say that the secret of getting rich lies in 
knowing how to spend money at the right moment. 
Metz is the coin which can buy a colonial empire for 
Germany, and now is the time to spend it. Five years 
hence it may be too late, and Ger- 
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distribution of languages in Alsace- 
Lorraine. The writer will never for- 
| get the feeling of shame and horror 
| that came over him when he first 
| saw this map in Petermann’s Mit- 
| teilungen (1875, plate 17). Till then 
| he had believed that all Alsace-Lor- 
| raine spoke German. The “ ame” or 
“ cceur,” which are said to determine 
nationality, are, after all, but pretty 
for the homely word 
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had all along been a mutilation of 
Germany, a moral crime. The dis- 
covery that a broad French-speaking 
belt had been included in the annexa- 
tion of 1871 came like a thunderbolt. 
We had committed the very crime 
of which we accused the French. At 
first glance no other motive seemed 
conceivable than a desire to lord it 
































over a slice of la grande nation—a 
motive so base that, if it were proved 
to have existed, every decent German 
would be compelled to disown his 
nation till the outrage was redressed. 
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after, that no such motive had ever 
existed. Bismarck, the sober, mat- 
ter-of-fact statesman, had all along 
intended to draw the new frontier 
along the language boundary, and 
for this he pleaded in the peace 
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insisted that Metz was worth an army of one hundred 
thousand, and Bismarck regretfully yielded. For purely 
military reasons, therefore, Metz and vicinity were an- 
nexed. These reasons remained valid so long as no 
alliance with France was possible, and meantime a cer- 
tain subservience to Russia was a disagreeable necessity. 
But if an escape from this subservience be now afforded 
through a French alliance, a pro-Russian policy on the 
part of Germany becomes suicidal, and the retention of 
the French-speaking belt becomes an outrage. Consti- 
tuting an insuperable obstacle to the alliance which is 
the only avenue to Germany’s continuance as a great 
power, it is penny-wise and pound-foolish, and whoever 
should insist on it would become a traitor. Moreover, 
no amount of autonomy will convert the French-speak- 
ing inhabitants into German patriots. 

There is reason to think that Bismarck, in consenting 
to the annexation of Metz, had in mind the advantage 
which might some day be gained from its restitution. 
The French will naturally hold out for the biggest price 
for their alliance, but there is little doubt that the re- 
covery of all the French-speaking territory would placate 
them, and that they would be willing to give a good-sized 
colony in exchange. If at the same time the German- 
speaking district expressed its desire to remain with 
Germany, it seems inconceivable what further conces- 
sions a reasonable Frenchman could demand. The indi- 
vidual relations between the two nations are so cordial, 
the advantages of coéperation in Turkey and elsewhere 
so tempting, that only one result seems possible : a prompt 
alliance — the prelude to the Av/turbund. 

The Alsace-Lorrainers could then regard themselves, 
in a mauner, as citizens of both nations. The proud dis- 
tinction of having forged the first and indispensable link 
in the League of Civilization, of having been literally the 
bestowers of the incomparable gift of universal peace, 
would of course be a potent means to render them con- 
tented. Through all the centuries to come, Alsace-Lor- 
raine would be known the world over as the Holy Land 
of Peace. 

Ask any intelligent man’s opinion on the proposed 
alliance of the three most civilized nations of Europe, 
and he will reply: “Of course, that is the way it ought 
to be.” Be manly enough, then, to speak out and insist 
that it shall be so. 

A MEANS TO START THE DISCUSSION. 

If Mr. Carnegie’s plan of a League of Civilization to 
enforce peace is to bear fruit, it will have to be dis- 
cussed in the press of the three countries. The origin- 
ator of the idea has the means to start the discussion. 

Suppose Mr. Carnegie were to promise that, in case 
the Anglo-Franco-German Alliance were realized within 
a stated period, he would donate to the universities of 
London, Paris and Berlin $10,000,000 each, to establish 
in each of ti.ese cities a Carnegie Institution like the one 
in Washington,— the world’s peace is surely worth 
$30,000,000, the price of five battleships,— what would 
be the result ? 

It is not to be expected that the three governments 
would telegraph next day their grateful acceptance of 
the gift, and their willingness to fulfill the stipulated 
condition. The first comment would surely be a sneer, 
for that is easiest. To expect that objections based on 


real national interests would be overcome by the bait of 
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$30,000,000 would of course be absurd. But the promise 
of that sum would certainly rise to a widespread and 
keen study of the situation, which might show whether 
the obstacles consist of solid irreconcilable interests or 
of mere ill-temper and myopia. The learned public in 
the three countries would be in the condition of Tantalus. 
Already the demands on the one existing Carnegie In- 
stitution exceed its resources fourfold. 

All over Europe, especially in Germany, thousands of 
learned men walk about with manuscripts and plans in 
their pockets, seeking publishers and patrons and finding 
none. The leaders of research, the custodians of funds, 
are anxious to set these armies of involuntary idlers to 
work at once, because much of the material of research 
is in danger of passing away. Were it known that a 
vast fund for research is available as soon as a certain 
condition is fulfilled, is it not certain that the condition 
would be subjected to constant scrutiny and discussion 
by a great number of highly intelligent and influential 
people? Would not the IF be the nightly pillow of 
of every impecunious savant? Would he not be urged 
by a torturing motive to ascertain the exact value of the 
objections? And if the objections proved unsubstantial 
(and nature would be perverse indeed if she had decreed 
the interests of the highest types of mankind to be irrec- 
oncilable), is it not certain that a constant pressure 
would be exerted on public opinion? The Franco- 
German League would soon number not hundreds but 
thousands of members. The Anglo-Franco-German Al- 
liance is in the air. According to the Berliner Morgen- 
post (quoted by L’Europe Nouvelle, September, 1904) 
it was discussed at Kiel by Kaiser and King. M. Gaston 
Vacher de Lapouge, the distinguished anthropologist, 
even advocates (L’Européen, June 30, 1904) a France- 
Germany, under the Kaiser’s sovereignty, after the 
fashion of Austria-Hungary, practically restoring the 
empire of Charlemagne. The German press is still echo- 
ing the enthusiastic welcome which it extended to Sir 
Thomas Barclay on his recent tour, intended to initiate 
between Britain and Germany the same’ movement 
toward a better understanding which was so successful 
in the case of Britain and France. From their graves, 
Cecil Rhodes and Mommsen perpetually plead for such 
an understanding between mother and daughter. Surely 
the instinct which produced the “historic alliance” has 
not decayed; it has merely been somewhat deafened by 
the clamor of the light-weights. Just now the German 
press is applauding the formation of the Anglo-German 
Union in London, under the presidency of Lord Lonsdale, 
and is urging the formation of a similar Union in Berlin. 

Just now the French and German press is ringing 
with alarm at the “ Yellow Peril,” which in Britain and 
America is largely treated as a bogey. Bogey or no 
bogey, the peril will vanish the moment France and 
Germany clasp hands, because their union, as has been 
explained, will necessarily lead to the Triple Alliance. 
Germany, who sounded the alarm at the peril, will surely 
not brand herself for all time to come as the traitor 
nation, who, with the boast of Aryan superiority and the 
cry for Aryan unity perpetually on her lips, destroyed 
the Aryan supremacy and placed the white race at the 
mercy of the yellow by refusing, at the critical moment, 
to fulfill the indispensable, self-evident condition to Aryan 
unity — to restore to France a bit of French earth in 
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exchange for an alliance, which, without this act of justice 
and the mutual confidence thereby engendered, would be 
futile and impossible, since it would mean a mortal 
humiliation for France, while to Germany the proposed 
concession would bring not only no humiliation, but 
worldwide honor and applause. In brief, let discussion 
be secured and the result will not long remain in doubt. 

Among all Mr, Carnegie’s benefactions, none could 
compare with this in grandeur and fruitfulness. The 
author of the League of Civilization, which is to control 
the destinies of mankind for their highest good, would 
fill a place in history such as no king or conqueror ever 
dreamt of. The immediate object of the gift, of priceless 
value in itself, would be merely the seed of an incompar- 
ably greater blessing. It would be an investment tran- 
scending all known forms of dividends; an antidote to 
the remnant of resentment against Britain, still lingering 
on the Continent; a graceful acknowledgment of Amer- 
ica’s debt to Britain, France and Germany, for colonists 
sent to develop her resources and for training given to 
American scholars. By conciliating the German-Ameri- 
cans, it would tend to remove one of the most serious 
obstacles to the reunion of Britain with her lost colonies, 
The same munificence that endowed the Hague Court 
with a home would give it life by placing an executive 
power behind it. The cosmopolitan, peace-making influ- 
ence of science would be most happily emphasized. The 
three Carnegie institutions, in the three foci of civiliza- 
tion, standing as the foremost agencies of research, would 
also stand forever as the Three Peace Monuments. 

sstitamaniascecaamiaiiaai sin 

The Arrest and Reduction of Armaments 

an Urgent Necessity. 

Address of Mr. d’ Estournelles de Constant in the French Sen- 
ate on the 11th of April, when the Nary Budget was under 
consideration. 

(COMPLETED FROM LAST ISSUE.) 

Thus, in order to increase our unproductive expenses, 
we cannot count on the increase of our population and 
of our economic resources. Nor can we count upon 
new taxes, the limit of the power of the taxpayers being 
already reached, our margin being already exhausted, to 
use the expression of Mr. Ribot. Nor can we count 
upon a reform of our fiscal system, since the duty laid 
upon revenue should be dictated by justice and not by 
the necessity of more funds. On this we are all agreed. 

Consequently, in increasing our naval expenses we 
are inevitably increasing the burdens of our children. 
We give ourselves the conceited satisfaction of the ex- 
pense, and we leave them the debt, and, still worse, the 
trouble of managing the accounts. While we impoverish 
them, we reduce their strength for the future. Under 
the pretense of organizing the present national defense in 
a large way, we render it impossible in the future. We 
are failing in the most sacred of our duties,— we are de- 
ceiving the generations who are expecting from our hand 


the torch of progress. Let us aid them rather to 
simplify their task. Let us, gentlemen, give our chil- 


dren a lesson more virile, more worthy of France. Let 
us prepare them to sacrifice their life with joy, if neces- 
sary, for just causes, for the defense of liberty and of 
their inalienable rights. But let us not, without their 
knowledge, involve them in inextricable difficulties. 
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Let us not impose upon thirty-eight millions of French- 
men the illusion of believing France still face to face, as 
a century ago, with a single great naval power which, 
furthermore, gave her, singlehanded, enough, nay, too 
much embarrassment; whereas, round about us, round 
about Europe itself, all is changed, since our own gener- 
ation is already at grips with neighbors which did not 
then exist, with a competition which did not then exist; 
with rival markets in America, in Asia, which recently 
were our clients. ... [Cries of “Very good! Very 
good!” ] 

Such as she is, France is indeed great. 
everything, in spite of her disasters, in 
obstacles raised against her in the midst of 
archical Europe, republican France has lost none of her 
authority. She has rather increased it. At present, 
when she is becoming a guarantee of order and of peace, 
everybody sets store by her existence. Let us ourselves 
do her justice. Let us allow her to pursue her recuper- 
ative evolution. Let us not ask too much of her 
strength. The more prodigal she has been of her gold 
and her blood, the more culpable it is to exhaust her 
without cause. And to keep forever before her this 
mirage of maritime domination is to exhaust her. To 
entice her with this grand word, “the empire of the sea,” 
is to exhaust her and to mock her. Master of the sea is 
a fine romantic term. In reality there is no more any 
empire of the sea than there is of the world. There is 
an empire of seas. But this empire will not be hence- 
forth the appanage of one only; it will belong not to one 
people, but to the association of peoples. Let us pre- 
pare this association. . .. 

M. Le Cour Grandmaison ; That kind of syndicates 
are no good, 

M. @ Estournelles de Constant; That is the remedy. 
That is the beneficent organization which France 
alone can bring about. That is the incomparable mis- 
sion which she can assume and bequeath to her chil- 
dren, a mission of a different order of usefulness and 
grandeur than that of the fatal schemes of ostentation 
set before us. 

But in this matter I know that I am exposing myself to 
many sarcasms. I do not confine myself to calling at- 
tention to the evil. Fruitless lamentations are repulsive 
tome. Like Mr. Antonin Dubot, I venture to suggest 
a solution, Others will offer their criticisms. My role 
is to provoke them, until the time comes when we shall 
finally leave the dead point which now holds us. 

My argument is in no wise sentimental. * I say simply 
that since the embarrassment of our neighbors is the 
same or worse than our own, there might be, there 
ought to be an understanding. An international agree- 
ment, not to reduce naval expenses but to cease to aug- 
ment them, still appears to be a chimera. But it was 
the same a few years ago with other proposed interna- 
tional agreements. And yet these agreements, already 
realized to the general satisfaction, have already become 
insuflicient. 

M. Dominique Delahaye: General! that is indeed to 
generalize ! 

M. @ Estournelles de Constant ; International legisla- 
tion controls artistic, literary and industrial property, 
hygiene, justice, transportation, postal, telegraphic and 
telephonic communications, while waiting for wireless 
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telegraphy, submarine and aerial communications. In- 
ternational legislation is beginning to regulate labor and 
even production. A conference on sugar was agreed 
upon. Why would it be scandalous to regulate naval 
expenses? [Sensation. ] 

The people would accept this in France as elsewhere 
without seeing in it any repudiation of the past, any 
abdication for the future. But it is thought that we 
should not take the initiative. This paradox has been sus- 
tained on the tribune, where the ordinary high-sounding 
words have been uttered: “ We have no need of an 
agreement to limit our expenses; we are limiting them 
ourselves; instead of words we offer deeds!” A virile 
declaration, it seems. But in reality it is a joke, by 
which no government is duped. Each of them knows 
that the spontaneous acts of one Ministry may be re- 
pudiated by its successor or by itself as the days go by. 
And the proof is that this very year, in spite of the Act 
of the past year, we are increasing our expenses. These 
Acts bind nobody. They cannot constitute a remedy. 
No remedy, in fact, is possible except a permanent inter- 
national agreement. 

But nobody wants this agreement, it is said. On the 
contrary, the truth is that nearly the entire world desires 
it, there being, of course, certain inevitable exceptions, 
beginning, of course, with the makers of the battleships 
and cannon. But even these will be converted, for 
metallurgy can find a source of wealth in the great 
works of peace; and furthermore, the exigencies of the 
national defense will always leave them enough orders. 

Everywhere symptoms of the most unambiguous kind 
are manifesting themselves. The effort is made of 
course to conceal them, but they exist none the less, and, 
whatever may happen to-day, it is not France that will 
manifest first its intention to limit its naval expenses. 
Other powers will, in fact, outstrip her, and do it openly, 
— England, and before England, Russia. 

I ask the closest attention of the Senate. For the 
affirmations which I bring, and which I have many a 
time offered to justify by proofs, are not even counted 
worth discussion. 

The General Reporter: You are being listened to with 
much attention. 

M. & Estournelles de Constant: Certainly, my dear 
colleague, I thank you and I thank the Senate; but 
how many times has it been necessary to labor with 
the government to induce it to take, in its own 
interest, the initiatives which afterwards seem to it 
to have been entirely spontaneous. How many times 
have I cited in support of my opinions the declarations 
of governments, and even of Foreign Ministries. But it 
is precisely because these declarations are held not to be 
proper subjects of discussion that it has hitherto been 
found more convenient to smother them, so far as con- 
cerns the limitation of armaments. 

Do you wish an example? I take a recent precedent, 
but too far away, it seems, to be seen by us; I mean, that 
of Chile and the Argentine Republic. These two rival 
countries, bordering upon each other, were on the verge 
of a war of extermination. Their forces on land and sea 
were about to begin operations. And yet, applying the 
principles which we have so long repudiated in Europe, 
they have settled their controversy by arbitration. They 
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have done more; they have concluded a convention for 
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the limitation and even reduction of armaments. They 
have sold, both sides, an equal number of war vessels, 
and have assured their mutual defense while mutually 
renouncing all conquest. This convention, signed so soon 
after the Pan-American Congress at Mexico in 1901-2, is 
of capital importance. One would have believed it im- 
possible, Chili being supposed to have given herself up 
to militarism. And yet it is an accomplished fact, though 
nobody in Europe says a word about it. The govern- 
ments take pains to publish nothing in regard to it, and 
keep us, in this matter as in others, under a habitual 
régime of ignorance. Let us turn our thought to Russia. 

The declarations made by Russia in 1898 are categori- 
cal. Count Mouravieff was a professional diplomat. He 
never passed as a dreamer. Mr. Witte is a statesman of 
an eminently practical and far-seeing spirit. He has 
never been believed capable of nebulous fantasies. Now 
it was in accord with Mr. Witte that Count Mouravieff 
published the famous Circular of the 24th of August, 
1898, without consulting anybody, even France, and 
which it has been since found more convenient to ridicule 
than to try to understand it. 

By this circular the Russian government, boldly and 
openly, in terms and conditions almost irresistible, placed 
before the world the problem of disarmament. At first 
there was general stupefaction among the governments. 
When this first effect was over, they pretended to see in 
the circular something different from what was actually 
in it. They affected to see in it a hallucination, a vision- 
ary scheme, a dream of universal peace, and there they 
stopped. Yet there was nothing of the sort in it, but 
something entirely different — an avowal first of all, then 
a calculation ; both very positive and even skilfully made, 
if not satisfactory to everybody. 

An avowal: The circular is worthy to be reread from 
one end to the other, and I am never tired of citing the 
text of it. Nobody in France has ever dared to say more, 
nor even as much, about the folly of armed peace, about 
the necessity, not of limiting, mind you, but of reducing 
the excessive armaments of Europe. When people as- 
sume to criticise those who use the same language, it is 
the Russian government which they are criticising. 

A skillful calculation: It was Russian men of affairs, 
economists, bankers, not “ peacemakers,” who suggested 
the idea of the Hague Conference. And why? Because 
they understood then, with prophetic intelligence, that 
the future of their country was with peace and not with 
war. [Sensation. | 

They reasoned, or failed to reason, it is said, like the 
republicans under the Empire, like the Hon. Mr. Maguire, 
always faithful to his duty and his post [“Good! Good!” ], 
those republicans who are reproached to-day for having 
spoken of peace before 1870. Before 1870, indeed, and 
in fact from 1848, be it said to the great honor ef their 
name [ protestations on the right; cries of “Good ! Good !” 
on the left]; the only regret is that, too few in number, 
their voices were hushed. As for the advocates of dis- 
armament in Russia, it may be that some of them flattered 
themselves that by an unexpected stroke they would con- 
solidate the European situation. This done, freed from 
all concern in the West, and relieved of a useless burden, 
they would push toward the East their economic expan- 
sion without having to fire a cannon. This policy, in- 
volving a final agreement with Japan instead of a war, 
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was not altogether worthy of disdain, and the only 
reproach it deserved from us was perhaps its excessive 
adroitness. I can understand therefore why the French 
government responded at that time to the initiative of 
the Czar with a reserve dictated by the attitude of the 
German government itself. However that may be, the 
disarmament conference changed its name and took 
the more vague title of peace conference, when it met 
eight months later at The Hague. Its first purpose had 
failed before the general difficulties. 

But all was not lost. Public opinion had been deeply 
stirred. It had gone to the root of the matter, and the 
conference, from fear of offending it, could not end in a 
complete failure. So the permanent arbitration court 
was created, and in spite of the tacit dislike which at first 
crippled it, it has begun to live. The grave incident of 
the Hull fishermen has just been disposed of without 
complications. [“ Good! Good!”’] As to armaments, the 
necessity of limiting them was not denied by the official 
delegates of the governments represented. On the con- 
trary, it was openly confirmed by a unanimous vote of 
all the powers, on the motion of our first delegate, my 
colleague and friend, Mr. Leon Bourgeois. 

Thus Russia and, under its lead, all the civilized 
governments have declared in favor of limitation of 
armaments. The Acts of the Hague Conference demon- 
strate this. All the blood of all wars will not destroy 
the existence of these Acts. Through what aberration, 
what feebleness is criticism pleased to consider them illu- 
sory, seeing that they furnish public opinion the most solid 
points of support, in its efforts to secure from the govern- 
ments the solutions which they themselves have suggested. 

England, on her side, was at grips with growing eco- 
nomic difficulties. Affected by the competition of new 
countries, like France, and more than France, the develop- 
ment of her colonial empire has transformed her into 
a continental power and forced upon her crushing aug- 
mentations of her military and naval expenses. No one 
will accuse the English of subordinating their entire 
policy to sentimental considerations. They have, to an 
extraordinary degree, respect for facts. The initiative 
of the Russian government found in them less skepti- 
cism than in the other states of Europe. Instead of 
laughing at it, they preferred to get advantage from 
it by associating themselves with it. 

It was the first Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen, 
who declared in the House of Commons the 9th of March, 
1899, before the opening of the Hague Conference, that 
the British government also desired to limit its naval ex- 
penses. ‘We are ready,” he said, “to diminish or to 
modify our program for new ships and to stop at the 
present proportion. We have not led the movement, we 
have simply followed others. But I declare, in the name 
of the government of her Majesty, that if the other great 
naval powers are disposed to decrease their programs of 
construction, we are ready to go with them and lessen 
ours. The difficulties of such an agreement will certainly 
be immense, but we sincerely desire to see the Confer- 
ence lighten the frightful burden which is weighing down 
the European governments.” And Mr. Goschen finished 
his statement with the following announcement: “If 
this agreement is not reached, we shall continue the 
program which I am laying before the House.” 

Notice, gentlemen, with what tacit complacency such 
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important declarations have been neglected, ignored. 
Mr. Goschen was no more successful than Mr. Witte. 
One might even say that these successive announcements 
were only a stimulus to the megalomaniacs of all coun- 
tries. Immediately afterwards the foolish pushing of 
armaments began again in the most feverish way. ‘The 
Transvaal War came on; then the expedition to China; 
and although this new crusade, after the Cretan expedi- 
tion, this effective coéperation of the great powers of the 
three continents, demonstrated the possibility of an inter- 
national military police, England began, like the others, 
and even more boldly than the others, the era of unlimited 
deficits. The admirers of the English financial policy 
have ceased to hold it up as a model. It is, they say, no 
longer anything else than a model of folly. 

The president of the Council is right in remarking that 
we are relatively wise in comparison with our rivals. We 
have, as I said above, augmented our naval and military 
expenses 80,000,000 (frances) in ten years. England has 
increased hers 978,000,000, nearly a milliard; Russia 
350,000,000, Germany 298,000,000, the United States 
630,000,000. Of the total increase of the German ex- 
penses, that for the fleet is 148 per cent. Let us note 
that Italy alone has not increased her military expenses. 
She has reduced them to a total of 81,000,000, just the 
amount of our increase, and is none the worse for it. 

All this is, however, so clear, that even the densest ig- 
norance is at last dissipated. For twe or three years 
now new symptoms of restlessness have been showing 
themselves among the taxpayers of all countries. In 
England notably, as in 1899, they are doubting the ad- 
vantages which a country is to derive by ruining itself in 
developing its defenses, and they are asking if the ven- 
dors of cannon and iron-clads have not stimulated con- 
sumption a little too much. Reflexions are exchanged 
across frontiers, and these exchanges are at last produc- 
ing a certain unity of international views. When the 
members of the French Interparliamentary Arbitration 
Group were received in London in July, 1903, by their 
colleagues of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, identival opinions were expressed. The most in- 
fluential members of the English Parliament said: “ It is 
not enough to conclude a treaty of arbitration or even to 
settle all the difficulties of the past; our naval expenses 
must be limited.” We heard often such declarations 
among both the Conservatives and the Liberals. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris was informed of this 
fact on the 3d of August, on our return, by a letter 
which was not answered and which was published in our 
Annuaire and in the papers. 

We were met in France with the objection that indi- 
vidual declarations were without authority, and that in 
any event the Colonial Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, would, 
from the very nature of his office, be obliged to put ob- 
stacles in the way of the good intentions of his colleagues. 
But Mr. Chamberlain declared himself in favor of the 
limitation of naval expenses. He openly declared him- 
self so, and even wrote as follows under date of July 28: 
“ ] send you the extract from the discourse of Mr. Goschen 
when he was first Lord of the Admiralty in 1899 and pre- 
sented his budget. The declaration which he then made 
in the name of the government still holds to-day, and if the 
great naval powers desire to lessen their programs, we are 
ready to coéperate with them. — J. CuamBerRLatn.” 
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It was then objected that Mr. Chamberlain was only 
a politician, and that the admirals must be heard. But 
the admirals themselves, the most active and respected 
of the English marine, were more explicit still. I could 
cite you their declarations and their letters. 

These precise indications go back as far as 1903. In 
1904 the question enters on a new phase. The Liberal 
Party has just witnessed the success of the foreign 
policy of the Conservative Party. It approves, with 
rare exceptions, the work accomplished, congratulates 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Delcassé; but it asks for 
something more. It demands limitation. The English 
government responds that it is still in the same disposi- 
tion, and that no government would be more happy than 
it to limit its military expenses, but it does not believe 
that it can take the initiative. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, in the session of 
February 29, was insistent. He cited the small decrease 
of the French naval expenses, and the outcome of the 
debate was that the Liberal Party proposed a motion in- 
viting the government to take the initiative before which 
it was recoiling. The majority, of course, did not ap- 
prove. It did not wish to give the opposition the bene- 
fit of the reform for which it had prepared the way. 
The motion was defeated, but by only 52 votes,— 174 
against 122,—a vote thought to have been exploited, 
but which, nevertheless, did not prevent the two parties 
from being in agreement upon limitation. The Con- 
servatives had beaten the motion only to avoid a check 
to the government. The question was thus in a false 
position. It came up again naturally in the same condi- 
tion, on the second reading in the House of Commons, 
the 19th of May. Sir William Harcourt insisted on an 
excessive increase of the expenses. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain repeated that the government was ready to re- 
duce them, but in accord with the other powers. 
Continuing, the disagreement reappeared on the 6th of 
March last, this time with considerable progress. Act- 
ing upon our theory of giving an example first, the 
English government reduced its expenses in its turn, not 
100,000 franes, but more than 80,000,000. This was 
because, in the interval, the protests had become legion. 
I could cite them by hundreds. The government, how- 
ever, still refused to follow the lead of the Liberal 
Party, and the amendment of Mr. MacCrae, asking for 
still greater relief than the reduction which had been 
made, and expressing regret that the British government 
had not entered into negotiations in order to secure a 
general reduction, was lost by the same majority. 

The English government, like ourselves, is involved 
in a vicious circle. It desires a general reduction of 
naval expenses, but it dislikes to confess its embarrass- 
ment by being the first to speak of it. 

The situation, however, in spite of the desperate 
ettort of those who are seeking to obscure it, has 
become perfectly clear. As to the principle, there is 
perfect agreement in France and England, but nobody 
wishes to take the first step. Why? 

The reserve of France is excessive, in my opinion. 
The least bit of confidence would have sufticed to bring 
the matter to discussion. It is explicable, nevertheless. 
It is wiser than excessive hurry, if this would give the 
impression to our neighbors that we alone are at the end 
of our resources and endurance. No one more than I 
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has given due credit to the merit, the authority of our 
ambassador at London, to the services which he has 
rendered and will render. I recognize that he alone is 
judge of the appropriate time for an interview, and that 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs, on his side, should show 
more circumspection than any other. But there is a 
limit. I ask only that we shall not give the appearance 
of having decided to remain deaf to the general and 
repeated manifestations. It was universal opinion, 
through the definite manifestation of its imperative 
wish, that at last compelled the governments to take up 
the subject of arbitration treaties which they had previ- 
ously affected to disdain. Public opinion is not less 
unanimous in demanding a limitation of armaments. 
Let us no longer hesitate to obey it. 

How is it that the English government, whose in- 
variable tradition and historic strength it has been always 
to be the first to follow these great popular movements, 
— how is it that the English government, on the eve of 
the general elections, allows itself to be robbed of the 
honor of instituting the most anxiously awaited reform 
in the world? Lord Selbourne, first Lord of the Treas- 
ury, a pronounced advocate of limitation, expiained thus 
his scruples: “To-day the problem has become compli- 
cated. It is no longer one between France and England 
alone, but between half a dozen powers.” 

Thus, under pretext that the difficulty is growing 
graver and that its solution is more urgent, it is con- 
sidered the moment to renounce it! Is it not clear, on 
the contrary, that it is more than ever the moment to 
arrest these powers in the course in which England and 
France, having preceded them, ought not to be astonished 
that they have been so well followed ? 

The progress of the nascent American marine is 
appealed to. This peril, which I was reproached with 
painting black ten years ago, is made an excuse for 
increasing our own expenses. It is regarded only as an- 
other to be exploited. We are reminded of the war 
against Spain, of the Philippines, of the ambitions 
threatening the Antilles, Canada, the Pacific, the Azores 
even, and the Balearic islands. We are told that the 
United States, having entered on the pathway of remote 
conquests, are caught like ourselves in the wheels, and 
that they are obliged to ruin themselves in order to save 
at the same time their glory and their possessions. But 
it is forgotten to add that the more real this danger is 
the more probable it is that the United States will make 
due account of it and consider themselves as a remedy 
and as a guaranty of the agreement in which France 
and England will take the initiative in their mutual 
interest and in the general interest. It is forgotten that 
if the United States have entered upon the pathway of 
militarism, — though one may still travel without seeing 
a single barracks, a single soldier, from New York to 
Chicago, —the contagion of Europe has contributed 
toward forcing them into it, and that, consequently, our 
example might serve to restrain them. 

It is forgotten that the United States have given to 
Europe something different from examples of chau- 
vinism; that, notably, on the initiative of President 
Roosevelt, the Hague Court, boycotted by Europe, was 
set on its feet and saved by them, and that it is on their 
side that were raised with the greatest force the demands 
for an organization of international justice. Finally, 
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placing myself on the very ground where our megalo- 
maniacs stand, beating their tom-toms, I admit that 
American “ metallurgy ” is outstripping other industries, 
and that in it the makers of agricultural machines, of 
tool-machines, of locomotives, of rails, of farms, of 
viaducts, and of all the instruments of peace have no 
influence; I admit this improbability. But then our 
situation, that of all Europe, is growing worse along with 
that of the United States; for the United States have 
double our population. Soon they will have triple; and 
then? Their resources will go on increasing while ours 
diminish, and when we shall have to-morrow imposed 
upon our forty millions of taxpayers, French or English, 
upon our vital forces, the construction of six more war 
ships, the United States will construct a dozen, twenty- 
four, thirty-six and so on. We shall always be out- 
stripped. 

Why, then, wait? Why not to-day deliberately take 
the initiative which the force of events will finally com- 
pel us to do, England as well as ourselves? But our 
ally, Russia? Can we at this moment, without associat- 
ing her with us, conclude with England a special agree- 
ment for limitation of armaments? It seems that her 
adhesion would not be doubtful. Have we not already, 
with her entire agreement, concluded our arrangement 
of the 8th of April, 1904? Russia, indeed, would get 
more advantage than ever from a limitation of her un- 
productive expenses. What was true in 1898 is more so 
in 1905. What a service shall we be able to render to 
the two belligerents, in case it is no longer possible for 
them indefinitely to reconstitute their forces! 

As for Japan, who was laughed at only a few years 
ago, when I tried in time to point out the rapidity of 
her progress, we go from one extreme to the other. To 
ruin ourselves in advance, with a view of sustaining an 
eventual war in the Pacific, is as irrational as to treat 
Japan as a negligible quantity. [“Good! Good!”] 
Far from strengthening themselves, the European powers 
weaken themselves by increasing their respective fleets 
in the Far East, and bring upon themselves inevitable 
complications. Japan will profit by their ruinous an- 
tagonisms. These antagonisms may lead her to take the 
part of one against another, while their agreement would 
assure the prosperity of all and peace, with a minimum 
of expense. [“ Very good! Very good!”] 

There remains Germany, the difficult factor. [Sensa- 


tion.] Gentlemen, difficulties are not solved by ignoring 
them. The method of waiting in silence we tried with 


England for forty years. The necessary result for her 
as for us was catastrophes. [Protests on the right. ] 
Where would Europe be to-day if this régime, thanks to 
the new education of public opinion, had not finally given 
way to a sincere understanding with a view to peace? 
[Cries of «Very good!” on the left.] This agreement 
has never been directed against anybody, nor shall we 
ever allow it to be. It has rather, up to the present 
time, rendered service to everybody. The relations be- 
tween France and Germany — whatever the incidents of 
current politics — have not been changed. Great prog- 
ress has been made. There exists in the world enough 
latent or open goodwill to make it impossible to-day to 
conceive two great peoples forever separated because of 
the faults of the past. The new generations, on both 
sides, by mutual concessions, will set themselves to the 
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task of repairing these faults in peace. This will be 
their duty and their interest, the interest of the whole 
world. Nobody, in any event, will dare to maintain that 
they can be repaired by violence, always precarious, and 
always having to be renewed. Germany, then, has no 
valid reason to keep up indefinitely defensive forces 
beyond her resources. [Sensation and ironic protests on 
the right. ] 

It is true that the German government explains the 
enormous increase of their naval expenses by the follow- 
ing argument: “ We were behind; we had to catch up 
with the advance of the other navies.” And, in fact, 
they are sparing nothing to destroy the superiority of 
others. I have, like many others, followed closely the 
progress at Kiel, but I have found this progress more 


alarming for the Germans than for us. [Smiles.] I 
have seen the new armored ships, the cruisers, the torpedo 
boats, the schools, the barracks, the arsenals, and a whole 
population of young men to whom the army on land no 
longer opens any prospects, since they are enticed by the 
still greater deceptions of naval militarism; yes, still 
greater, for the “/ittle garrisons” of the coast will be still 
worse perhaps than those of the land army. My imagi- 
nation cannot succeed in seeing the glory, but I see 
very clearly the risks, the final humiliations of this naval 
militarism, and I have often in vain raised this question : 
‘Suppose a German fleet in conflict in the Pacific: to 
whom will the control of the sea fall; to hers so far from 
its natural base of support, from its depots? Certainly 
not, whatever it maydo. To whomthen? Nobody can 
say among the specialists who counsel us to dispute with 
her this chimera, and who are already greatly at a loss 
to decide between the United States, England and Japan. 
Recall only the incidents of the Carolines with Spain, 
of the Philippines with Admiral Dewey. But let us 
pass on. I admit that, once entered upon this new 
way, the German government is no longer free to stop. 
Is that a reason for our following her? Do we not see 
that that is just the way to stimulate her to go further in 
her course? 

If we stop, on the contrary, we shall embarrass her 
and at the same time render her a service. We shall 
compel her to reflect. What will be the attitude of the 
government before the Reichstag, if it asks for credits 
considered excessive by other great naval powers, if it 
is opposed by a Franco-English agreement for limita- 
tions? Nobody will be able to characterize this agree- 
ment as an alliance against Germany, since it will be just 
the opposite of an offensive alliance. 

It will be with a treaty for limitation of naval expenses 
as with treaties of arbitration; Germany will in the end 
subscribe to it, and it is to do her an injustice to doubt it. 
The country of Goethe and of Kant is not going to iso- 
late itself from civilization and declare itself definitively 
the champion of a militarism more and more ruinous. 
It will not, in the presence of history, of the people to- 
day, and of the German national conscience, take the 
fearful responsibility of leading the race to the very 
abysm of destruction. 

As for us Frenchmen, the most advisable policy, that 
worthiest also of our mission in the world, is not to take 
part in this responsibility, but to give the signal to halt. 
Such is, and I declare it boldly, the only solution possible. 
This will not be admitted, I know, without resistance ; 
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but, once more, outside of this solution, what is proposed ? 
Nothing, not a single suggestion, not an hypothesis. 
The only effort is to gain time, without advantage from 
it. Our scruples and our patience are tried with great 
utterances, which are perverted. We are reminded of 
this word, so natural, of the Emperor of Germany, “ The 
future is on the water.” But it is forgotten to add that 
in pronouncing it the Emperor had also in view commer- 
cial navigation, maritime and fluvial, and not the war 
marine only. We ask that this word be applied in 
France, in its true sense, to the benefit of our exchanges, 
of our commerce, and not to justify new unproductive 
expenses. Otherwise, we must change a word in the 
imperial sentence and no longer say “the future,” but 
“Shipwreck is on the water.” 

I have finished, gentlemen, and I thank the Senate for 
the extreme goodwill with which it has followed me in 
this dry exposé. 

Several Senators on the left: No, it is very interesting. 

Mr. @ Estournelles de Constant: I conclude: Let us 
cease to close our ears to the repeated indirect proposi- 
tions of England for a limitation of armaments. Let us 
cease to ignore so pressing a question. Let us hasten 
rather to have it studied in common by the two countries. 
This fact of itself would produce in the entire world an 
incalculable effect. It would be the door opened to prog- 
ress in a domain hitherto closed to reason. It would 
be the beginning of a general organization which all the 
peoples are interested to have substituted for the present 
anarchy. 

Mr. Le Cour Grandmaison ; It would be a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Mr. @ Estournelles de Consant; No: I do not ask for 
anything excessive. I do not even ask for a reduction 
of the naval expenses of Europe. I shall content myself 
with an arrest of their increase, and I believe that a 
general arrest would result from an agreement between 
France and England. I believe, also, that we shall be 
inexcusable if we do not attempt to secure this. I see 
in the attempt immense advantages and not a single in- 
convenience. It would be preferable, in any event, to 
the obscurities of our present policy. 

Such, gentlemen, is the conviction which I bring you, 
after a life almost entirely devoted to the same end, to 
the desire to bring into harmony —for the honor and 
benetit of France —the goodwills which exist every- 
where and are trying to get together, but which are kept 
apart by ignorance alone. [Cries of “Good !” on the left. ] 

The Senate can exert much influence upon the public 
mind, and thereby upon the action of the government. 
Nobody disputes this to-day. The great services which 
it has rendered by its initiative and its firmness in days 
of difficulty have won for it popular respect and confi- 
dence. It is by the success of its recent initiatives that 
I measure the probable results of those which remain 
for it to take. This time it is not the country alone, it 
is the world whose gratitude it may win. Yes, a favor- 
able indieation given by the generous wisdom of the 
Senate to the hesitating governments would be their 
deliverance, their salvation. It would find a response in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in all other parliaments. 
Once more, the Senate would have served the republic 
and the country, but it would also at the same time have 
deserved well of the whole civilized world. 
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The New Age. 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
When navies are forgotten 
And fleets are useless things, 
When the dove shall warm her bosom 
Beneath the eagle’s wings, 


When memory of battles 
At last is strange and old, 
When nations have one banner 
And creeds have found one fold, 


When the Hand that sprinkles midnight 
With its powdered drift of suns 

Has hushed this tiny tumult 
Of sects and swords and guns; 


Then Hate’s last note of discord 

In all God’s worlds shall cease, 

In the conquest which is service, 

In the victory which is peace! 
—In Love Triumphant. 
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FREIMUTH, J., Duluth, Minn. 

FROTHINGHAM, REv. PAUL R., 294 Beacon St., Boston 
FROTHINGHAM, Mrs. ANNA C., 294 Beacon St., Boston 
Futcuum, Bb. W., Raton, N. M. 

FULLER, Dr. D. H., 990 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





GAINES, REV. GEORGE W., St. Louis, Mo. 

GANNETT, Mary I. L., 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
GANNETT, REv. W. C., 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
GARDNER, FRANK S., 203 Broadway, New York 
GARRISON, FRANCIS J., 4 Park St., Boston 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD, 6 Beacon St., Boston 
GarRriTT, Miss BEssI£, 128 Newbury St., Boston 
GaTEs, MERRILL E., LL. D., Washington, D. C. 
GEDDES, PROF. J., JR., 12 Somerset St., Boston 

Gest, WILLIAM P., Merion Sta., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
GopseEyY, C. LERoy, Loveland, Col. 

GorFe, Mrs. Wo. G., 2509 Minnesota Ave., Duluth, Minn. 
Goopwin, Mrs. MARY RIPLEY, The Westminster, Boston 
GouLp, E. R. L, 34th St. National Bank, New York 
GRAHAM, Miss M, 169 St. Botolph St., Boston 
GRANDIN, J. L., 461 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
GRANNIS, Mrs. E. B., 5 E. 12th St., New York 

GRAVES, J. M., 182 Broad St., New London, Conn. 


HAHN, Mrs. RUDOLPH C., 1293 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HAIGHT, STEPHEN S., 1986 W. Farms Road, New York 

HALE, REV. EDWARD EveRreTT, D.D., 39 Highland St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

HIALLOWELL, Mrs. N. P., West Medford, Mass. 

HaAmMILtron, A. F., Granville, Ohio 

HamMER, C. D., Sewall Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

Harsour, J. L., 3 Bowdoin Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hart, Rev. HAstincs H., 433 Linden Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

HARTMAN, SAMUEL L., Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
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HASKELL, Miss ELLEN M.., 50 Barnes St., Providence, R. I. 

HASKINS, DAVID GREENE, JR., 5 Tremont St., Boston 

Hastincs, S. G, M. D., Fairmount, Ind. 

Haw tery, Rev. F. V., 2429 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago 

HEATH, B. D., Charlotte, N. C. 

Hercut, Mrs. J. H., The Victoria, Dartmouth St., Boston 

HEDGE, Miss C. A., 440 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 

HEITMANN, J. H., Guttenburg, lowa 

HENDERSON, Mrs. J. B., 16th and Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

HENDERSON, JOHN B., JR., Ballston, Va. 

Henry, Miss LAuRA, 11 Garfield St., Watertown, Mass. 

HENSON, Rev. P. S, D. D., Tremont Temple, Boston 

Hrywoop, Mrs. A. B., 548 W. Park St., Dorchester, Mass. 

HILLARD, JAMEs O. L., Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Hoac, Mrs. L. P., 210 Savin Hill Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

HOLTZMAN, DR. JOSEPH, 13 Allen St., Boston 

Hoss, BtsHop E. E., D. D.. Dallas, Texas 

Hoss, GeorGE W., LL. D., Wichita, Kas. 

HouskgE, F. E., Duluth, Minn. 

Hower, JULIA WARD, 241 Beacon St., Boston 

Howe, L. N.. Winchester, Mass. 

Howes, Miss Epiru M., 416 Marlboro St., Boston 

HowLanpb, Wo. B., 287 4th Ave., New York 

Hoyt, Hon. JOHN W., 1234 Massachusetts Ave., Wash 
ington, D. C. 

HUBBARD, Mrs, JAMES M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston 

HUBBARD, SAMUEL F., 73 Pinckney St., Boston 

Hupson, Mrs. Woopwarpb, Concord, Mass. 

Hvurpopro, Miss CAROLINA, 7 Durham St., Boston 

Humpureys, R. C., 49 Humphreys St., Boston 

HunTER, J. C., American Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

HUNTINGTON, PRES. Wo. E., 12 Somerset St., Boston 

Hussey, TimotTuy B., North Berwick, Me. 


ILsLEY, SAMUEL M., 572 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
IRELAND, ARCHBISHOP JOHN, St. Paul, Minn. 


ACKSON, Ifon. F. H., 130 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. 
Ifon. F. H., 130 Prospect St., Provid R. I 
Jackson, Mrs. A. B. E., 130 Prospect St., Providence, R.I. 
JANNEY, SuSAN W., 18t1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jarvis, Dr. Wo. F., 233 Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 
JAYNEs, C. P., 574 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
EFFERSON, KEV. C. E., D. D., Broadway Tabernacle, New 
Rev. C. E., D. D., I lway Tal le, N 
York 
JOHNSON, ARTHUR S., C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston 
JOHNSON, ISABEL L., 467 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
JouHonnot, Rev. R. F., Oak Park, II. 

ONES, AUG., 111 Lincoln St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
J A I In St., N Highlands, M 
Jones, GEORGE L., Vassalboro, Me. 

JONES, REV. JENKIN L., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

J R J L., 3939 Langley A Chicago, II] 

ONES, W. CARLTON, II ighland Ave., Salem, Mass. 
J W. ¢ 9 Highland A ] M 
Jonges, W. MARTIN, Rochester, N. Y. 

ORDAN, ELEN LINCOLN, 172 arlboro St., Boston 
J H I 72 Marl St., B 


Kay, Davip, Loup City, Neb. 

KEHEW, MARY MorTON, 317 Beacon St., Boston 

KELSEY, C. E., Newton Centre, Mass. 

KEMPTON, GEORGE, Sharon, Mass. 

KERCHER, Mrs, KATE, 626 16th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

KILHAM, Miss ANNIE M., 8 Thorndike St., Beverly, Mass. 

KIMBALL, Hon. SUMNER L., Treas. Dept., Washington 

KING, JOHN G., 2 Glen St., Dorchester, Mass. 

KINGSLEY, SHERMAN C., 53 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

KirscH, Miss NATALIE, Eliot, Me. 


Lams, Henry W., Brookline, Mass. 

LAMSON, L. J., 3720 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

LAMSON, S. W., 3991 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

LANDSBERG, RABBI MAX, 420 E. Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 

LANE, Mrs. SuSAN HEWITT, 292 N. Front St., New 
Haven, Conn 

LAPHAM, Oscar, Providence, R. I. 

LAUGHLIN, Mrs. HARRIET MINOT, 220 Clarendon St., 


Boston. 
LAWLER, Rev. J. J., 19 W. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
LAWRENCE, MRs. A., 109 St. Botolph St., Boston 
LAWRENCE, ROSEWELL B., Medford, Mass. 
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LAWRENCE, Mrs. R. H.. 39 Greenridge Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, Rr. Rev. WILLIAM, D. D., 1o1 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

EAVITT, Rev. b. F., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

.EE, JOSEPH, tor Tremont St., Boston 

EEDsS, B. FRANK, Hackettstown, N. J. 

EEDS, DEBORAH C., Rocouncy, West Chester, Pa. 

EEDS JOSIAH W., Rocouncy, West Chester, Pa. 

ELAND, Mrs. EMMA BROWNING, Concord Junction, Mass. 

LEWIS, J. B., 101 Tremont St., Boston 

LINCOLN, WILLIAM H., Brookline, Mass. 

LINDLEY, Mrs. R. JENNIE, Avilla, Mo. 

LINDSLEY, JOHN, Milton, Mass. 

LOGAN, WALTER S., 27 William St., New York 

Lorp, Miss Courer, 136 Madison, Ave., New York 

Lovejoy, OWEN R., 24 N. oth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Lovejoy, Mrs. O. R., 24 N. oth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Gro. R., 403 Sheridan Road, Waukegan, III. 


MACLAREN, C. D., 725 Portland Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 
MacitL, Dr. Epwarp H., 126 W. 43d St., New York 
MAGNUSSON, PrRoF. P. M., St. Cloud, Minn. 
MAHONY, W. A., 273 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 
Maur, GEorGE K., Pottsville, Pa. 
MARSHALL, Mrs. M. H., 2302 E. 5th St., Duluth, Minn. 
MARVIN, REV. FREDERICK R., 68 2d St., Troy, N. Y. 
MARVIN, L. A., 123 W. 3d St., Duluth, Minn. 
MATCHETT, Rev. W. I1., 6940 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
MAULsky, Pror. D. L., Tufts College, Mass. 
McCormick, W. S., 121 W. 2d St., Duluth, Minn. 
McCuttocn, H. W., 2236 Orrington Ave., Evanston, III. 
McGo rick, BisHor JAMEs, D. D., Duluth, Minn. 
McKeen, Miss Mary, 924 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
McLAkEN, Kev. JAMEs H., Anamosa, Ia. 
MEAD, Epwin D., 20 Beacon St., Boston 
MrApb, Mrs. Lucia AMEs, 20 Beacon St., Boston 
MEAD, Mrs. KATE A., 450 Centre St., Newton, Mass. 
MELISH, J. H., 157 Montagu St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MENDENHALL, L., 1412 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
MENDENHALL, WILLIAMSON &, 125 Superior St., Duluth, 
Minn. 
Mercer, GEO G., 1133 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MERRICK, KEY. JOHN S., Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
MERRILL, Miss G., 34 Linwood St., Roxbury, Mass. 
MESSING, RABEI AARON J., 4337 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 
METCALF, ALUERT, West Newton, Mass. 
MILEs, F. B., care of Brown Bros., 59 Wall St., New York 
Miter, C. S., M. D., 26 Green St., Brockton, Mass. 
MILs, Mrs. JAMEs E., 22 Bowers St., Newtonville, Mass. 
MILNE, REV. ALEXANDER, Duluth, Minn. 
MITCHELL, REV. Epwarp C., 534 Summit Ave., St. Paul 
Mor, JOHN J., 2207 W. 3d St., Duluth, Minn. 
Mouitork, Mrs. Maria, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Moors, W. F., Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 
Morpben, M. R., M.D., Adrian, Mich. 
Morse, Mrs. R. M.,60 Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mowry, WILLIAM A., Pu. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Moxom, Rev. Puitip S., D. D., Springfield, Mass. 
MuMForbD, Mrs. Mary E., 719 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Myers, Pror. PHILIP VAN NeEss, College Hill, Ohio 


NACHTRIER, PRoF. H. F., 905 6th St., S. E., Minneapolis 
NATHAN, MRS. FREDERICK, 162 W.86th St., New York 
NEWELL, Mrs. FRANCES C., Kenosha, Wis. 

NIco._.L, Mrs. BENJAMIN, 136 Madison Ave., New York 
Niven, Henry A., 140 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Nowe ., Miss A. C., 64 Church St., Winchester, Mass. 
NOWELL, JAS., 1039 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
NOWELL, Mrs. S. J., 64 Church St., Winchester, Mass. 
Noyes, DANIEL R., 366 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
NYE, FRANK M., 2705 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLMSTEAD, MARGARET T., 308 Broadway, W. Decorarh, Ia. 

ORDEAN, A. L., First National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 

ORDWAY, Miss Epiru B., Medford, Mass. 

Oscoop, Miss E. L., €7 Bay State Road, Boston 

Oscoop, Mrs. HAMILTON, care of Baring Bros. & Co., 
Bishopsgate St., Within, London, E. C., England 
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Oscoop, Mrs. JOHN FELT, 67 Bay State Road, Boston 


PAGE, CALVIN G., M. D., 128 Marlborough St., Boston 

PAINE, ROBERT TREAT, JR., 85 State St., Boston 

PAINE, Miss S. C., 21 Brimmer St., Boston 

PAINE, Miss MARIANNE, 21 Brimmer St., Boston 

PAINE, Miss HELEN, 21 Brimmer St., Boston 

PALFREY, SARA H., 30 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 

PARKER, PRor. ALONZO K., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

PARKER, Rev. F. C. W., Tremont Temple, Boston 

Parsons, ALBERT S., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Parsons, Miss ANNA Q. T., 366 Walnut Ave., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

PASSMORE, Mrs. R. H., Hillcrest, Lake Minnetonka, 
Deephaven, Minn. 

PATRICK, DELANO, Hopedale, Mass. 

Parrick, F. A., Duluth, Minn. 

PATTEE, Mrs. F. H., 1020 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 

PATrEE, Miss Mona, 169 St. Botolph St., Boston 

PATrEE, Miss ENNA, 169 St. Botolph St., Boston 

PATTERSON, ELLA, 463 Fairview Ave., St. Paul. Minn. 

PAYNE, PRoF. Wo. M., 2246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

PEARMAIN, Mrs. SUMNER B., 388 Beacon St., Boston 

PEARSON, Dr. Wo. L., N. Market St., Oskaloosa, Iowa 

PENNOYER, Rev. Cuas. H., 7 Union St., Springfield, Vt. 

PERHAM, HENRY S., Chelmsford, Mass. 

PERRIN, REV. WILLARD T., Bromfield St. Methodist 
Church, Boston 

PERRY, Arthur, 112 lancaster Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 

PERRY, BLIss, to Channing Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

PERRY, CHARLES, Westerly, R. I. 

P:ERCE, Myron E., 73 Pinckney St., Boston 

PILLsbuRY, A. B., West Derry, N. H. 

PILLSBURY, FRED S., Watertown, Mass. 

PILLSKURY, GRACE L., West Derry, N. H. 

PLattT, E. P., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pork, Dr. C. AuGusta, 163 Newbury St., Boston 

Pore, Dr. EMILy F., 163 Newbury St., Boston 

PORTER, Mrs. SAMUEL, 36 Gibbs St., Rochester, N. Y 

Post, Mrs. ANGELICA E., 218 W. Springfield St., Boston 

POWELL, Hon. J. H., Henderson, Ky. 

PRESTON, ELtwyn G., R. H. White & Co., Boston 

PUTNAM, Hon. WILLIAM L., Portland, Me. 


Quincy, Hon. JosiaAn, 82 Charles St., Boston 


RAND, Miss Amy C., 13 Garfield St., Watertown, Mass. 
RANKIN, Rorert, Torrey Building, Duluth, Minn. 
RAYMOND, Mrs. HENRY E., 16 Exeter St., Boston 
REESE, THEODORE IRVING, Milton, Mass. 
RHODES, JAMES FORD, 392 Beacon St., Boston 
RICHARD, Dr. ERNst, Columbia University, New York 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES, 1307 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON, Dr. MAURICE H., 224 Beacon St., Boston 
RIPLEY, MARTHA G., 40 S. 1oth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROBBINS, REGINALD C., 373 Washington St., Boston 
RoEBUCK, J. W., South Omaha, Neb. 
Rocers, J. P., 11 Lamport Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
RocERs, Mrs. JAMEs S., 574 Warren St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Ross, Rev. J. H., 17 Lancaster St., N. Cambridge, Mass. 
Ross, OLIN J.,63 Wesley Block, Columbus, Ohio. 
ROWLEY, REv. FRANCIS H., D.D., 80 Mason Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. 
RUSSELL, THOMAS H., 27 State St., Boston 
RYPIENS, Rabbi Isaac L., 763 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SABINE, REV. WILLIAM T., 960 Madison Ave., New York 

SLATER, Dr. W. H., 1318 E. 2d St., Duluth, Minn. 

SANBORN, CHARLES F., 1111 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SANFORD, PROF. MARIA L., 1401 Sixth St., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

SAXE, JOHN W., 16 State St, Boston 

SCHANFARBER, Rev. Toptas, 4049 Grand Boulevard, 
Chicago, II]. 

SCHLESINGER, Mrs. MAry, Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 

Scott, FRANK J., Toledo, Ohio 

Scotr, Mrs. FRANK J., Toledo, Ohio 

ScovEL, REV. SYLVESTER F., D. D., Wooster, Ohio 
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ScuLL, Davin, Leighton Place, Overbrook, Pa. 

SEMPLE, Mrs. Mary H., 116 W. 11th St., New York 

SEWALL, HELEN D., South Berwick, Me. 

SEWALL, Mrs. MAy WRIGHT, 633 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

SEWARD, Hon. GeorGE F., 99 Cedar St., New York 

SHAW, SUMNER F., East Weymouth, Mass. 

SHELDON, JUDGE JosEPH, New Haven, Conn. 

SHRIGLEY, CLARA A., Lansdowne, Pa. 

SHRIGLEY, JOHN M., Lansdowne, Pa. 

SHUMWAY, FRANKLIN P., 95 Hillside Ave., Melrose, Mass. 

SHUTTER, REV. MARION D., D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Simmons, T. F. G., Kenosha, Wis. 

SimMs, JOSIAH, 2203 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Sisson, CHARLES, 458 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 

SMITH, Pror. CHAS. ALDEN, Hunters Park, Duluth, Minn. 

Smitu, Epwin Burritt, 164 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

SmirH, Mrs. Emity B., Whittier Home Association, 
Amesbury, Mass. 

SmiTH, REv. E. W., Ascension Rectory, Fall River, Mass. 

Situ, Mrs. H., 65 Pleasant St., Dorchester, Mass. 

SOLBERG, THORVALD, 108 F. St., S. E., Washington, D.C. 

SPRAGUE, H. B., Pu. D., 46 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 

Spray, Mrs. RutruH H., Salida, Col. 

SPRINGER, FRANCIS A., JR., Duluth, Minn. 

STEARNS, REV. GEORGE W., Middleboro, Mass. 

STEVENS, Mrs. L. M. N., Portland, Me. 

STILLMAN, Dr. WILLIAM O, 287 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

STOCKWELL, S. A., Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sroiz, RABBI JOSEPH, 157 42d Place, Chicago, III. 

STORER, JOHN H., Waltham, Mass. 

STOREY, MoorFiELD, Brookline, Mass. 

STRONG, Dr. JosiaAH, 18 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, Ct 

SwaiM, Miss E. D., 405 Marlboro St., Boston 

SwEET, Miss L. M., 5 Acton St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 

SWEETSER, I. HOMER, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

SwirFt, N. G., Millbrook, N. Y. 


TatTuM, Mrs. Mary TABER, Park Ave. Hotel, New York 

TayLor, REv. E. M., D.D., 30 Harris St., Cambridge, Mass. 

TEBBETTS, PRES. CHARLES E., Whittier, Cal. 

THAYER, Hon. SAMUEL R., Minneapolis, Minn. 

THAYER, WILLIAM R., 8 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Tuomas, Epcar N,, Y. M. C. A., Duluth, Minn. 

Tuomas, JOHN C., 1333 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Tuomas, Pres. M. CaREy, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

THOMAS, REv. REUEN, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 

THOMPSON, PROF. JAMES WESTFALL, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

THORNDIKE, S. H., Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston 

THVEDT, Rev. N. B., 1712 11th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

THWING, PrREs. CHARLES F., D. D., Cleveland, Ohio 

TILESTON, ROGER E., Brookline, Mass. 

TINDELL, H. R., 2103 California Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Tirus, HENRY, 737 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Troyer, C. H., 413 19th Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

TRUEBLOOD, Miss LyrA DALE, 95 Lincoln St., Newton 
High!ands, Mass. 

TRUEBLOOD, MIsS FLORENCE ESTHER, 95 Lincoln St., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

TrYON, REv. JAMEs L., 16 Highland St., Attleboro, Mass. 

TuTWILerR, Miss JuLi< S., Livingston, Ala. 

Tyson, JESSE, 301 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


UELAND, ANDREAS, N. Y. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
UNDERHILL, Miss ALICE, 34 Concord Square, Boston 


Van NostranpD, A. G., 482 Beacon St., Boston 
VoORNHOLT, Rev. FE. H., Berne, Ind. 
Voss, F. J, 110 14th Ave., E., Duluth, Minn. 


Wait, Mrs. WM. CUSHING, 194 Forest St., Medford, Mass. 

WALKER, Mrs. ANNA F., Hotel Kempton, Boston 

WALLACE, PRES. JAMES, PH.D., Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

WALTON, Mrs. E. N. L., 68 Chestnut St.,W. Newton, Mass. 

WARD, Miss M. DEC., 415 Beacon St., Boston 

WARDER, Pror. Ropert B., Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WARREN, FISKE, 8 Mt. Vernon PI., Boston 

WARREN, BisHor HENRY W., University Park, Col. 

WASHBURN, REv. HENRY B., 42 Elm St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON, Dr. Booker T., Tuskegee, Ala 

WATERS, HENRY F., 20 Youle St., Melrose, Mass. 

WATSON, REV. CHARLES HENRY, D.D., Arlington, Mass. 

WEATHERLY, REv. AktHUR L., Worcester, Mass. 

WELLINGTON, Mks. H. W., 80 Monmouth St., Longwood 

WELLS, KATE GANNETT, 45 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

WELSH, HERBERT, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHEELOCK, CHARLES b., 107 Water St., Boston 

WHITE, G. HERBERT, 4o N. soth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WuHitNney, Mrs. Emoa V., 146 E. Walnut Lane, German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHITNEY, W. BEAUMONT, 146 E. Walnut Lane, German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHITTEMORE, Rev. C. T., Ashmont St., Dorchester, Mass 

WICKERSHAM, W. B., Public Library, Chicago, Il. 

WILDE, Miss ELLEN M, School St., Milton, Mass. 

Witicurtrs, L. M, Duluth, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN G., 931 KE. 4th St., Duluth, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, Mks. J., 1258 Lakeview Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Moses, Brookline, Mass. 

Wi uiams, T. D., Clifton Villa, La Grange, IIL. 

WILLSON, HELEN, {54 Boylston St., Boston 

Witson, Corcare S., Duluth, Minn. 

WILson, WILLIAM J., 211 Shurtleff St., Chelsea, Mass. 

WINTER, Mrs. THOMAS GERALD, 418 Groveland Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WINSHIP, REv. A. E., D. D., 29 Beacon St., Boston 

WoLtvin, A. B., Duluth, Minn. 

Woop, ALEXANDER C., Cinnaminson, N. J. 

Woop, Mrs. Tuos, 4 Gleason St., New Dorchester, Mass. 

Woopsury, Epwin S., 33 Sumner St., Dorchester, Mass. 

WoopMAN, CHARLEs M., Portland, Me. 

WoobRUFF, JENNIE WHEELER, 583 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

WORTHINGTON, Mrs. J. A. H., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


YARNALL, STANLEY R., 321 S. Orange St., Media, Pa. 
anemia 
Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


THe CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
NEW YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Gustav J. Voss, Secretary, 221 East 87th St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
Tue ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI. 
505 First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philip V. N. Myers, President, 
S. P. Butler, Secretary. 
THE WomeEN’s PEACE CIRCLE OF NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, President. 
Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT. 


Hon. RoBeRT TREAT PAINE, 6 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


TREASURER: 
Tuomas H. RussELL, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS ° 


Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, D.D).,39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 12 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
George T. Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Edward Atkinson, Brookline, Mass. 

Joshua L. Baily, 1624 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., Oak Park, Ill. 

Hon. William I. Buchanan, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Everett D. Burr, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, 28 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 
Prof. Geo. N. Boardman, Pittsford, Vt. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 38 Greenough Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Jonathan Chace, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Frank G. Clark, Wellesley, Mass. 

Edward H. Clement, 3 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph 8S. Cogswell, Walpole, N. H. 

Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass. 

Geo. Cromwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. G. L. Demarest, D.D., Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. Howard C. Dunham, Wiathrop, Mass. 

Everett O. Fisk, 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to iJlustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 





Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 
Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price, postpaid, 10 cts.; $7.50 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration. — By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 


4 pages. 40 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 
Peace Society. — 16 pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 8. 4 
pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The) Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. 
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4 FOUR PAGE MONTHLY 
PAPER 


Che Angel of Peace. iri crsiee 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over exciting, sensational reading. 
Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single Copies. Five Copies to one person, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one person, S Cents per Copy. 


aed i. Angel of Pe e€ace, 


The Woman’s Journal. 


The Woman’s Journal, edited weekly 
at 5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, gives the news of the move- 
ment for equal rights for women all 
over the world. $1.50 per year. Trial 
subscription, 3 months, 25 cents. 

“It is the best source of information con- 
cerning what women are doing, what they 
have done, and what they should do.” 

—~Julia Ward Howe. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Mteee iene Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tuk War System OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts., postpaid. 


‘HE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 


31 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tne Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price postpaid, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collectionof the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 

John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 

Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 

Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 

of War,” containing all his proposi- 

tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds, both theoretic and _his- 
toric, for believing in the Realiza- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Second Edition. Cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 


FOR CHILDREN 
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NATION. 
Cloth. 


THE BLOOD OF THE 
By David Starr Jordan. 
Price, 40 cts. 

TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 ets. 

SCHOOL- 

Ernest Howard 

Price, 50 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A 
MASTER. By 
Crosby. Cloth. 


Official Report 


OF THE 


Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress 


HELD AT 


Boston, October 3-8, 1904 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers. 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 


A most valuable document for all 


peace workers and students 
of the cause 


May be procured at the office of the 
American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The only charge is 10 cts., te cover postage and wrapping 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Goseriptinn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific Rye Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. d by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢+2roscy, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D 

















